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often. When horsemen realize bone and sinew wear out and young 
bone and sinew even faster than old, perhaps then there will be more 
time spent off the track than on it. 


Horses like Citation, Stymie, Bolingbroke, Hill Prince won’t be 
pushed into galloping themselves to death. They have that wonder- 
ful facility of rating themselves that is bred into the great distance 
horses. It is one of the triumphs of the breeder’s art and to see one 
of the top handicap horses suddenly turn it on after the mile pole 
when the fans have even forgotten he is in the race, makes one want 
to stand up and cheer. All horses aren’t that good. They need more 
help, more time, more strength. This is the reason the great trainers 
will spend two hours and more on leg work. It is common practice 
in England, the unusual here, but wherever such practice is develop- 
ed, through character, restraint, skill, call it what you will, better 
horses result. It would make for better racing if such practices be- 
come more of a tradition, less an exception. No truer word was 
ever spoken than when a trainer said, “It’s speed, not distance, that 
breaks a horse down,” and this is true not only about speed over the 
ground, but on getting to the track. 
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Kettledrum or Quintin Gilbey was quoted recently in the Irish 
Field as stating there were more good steeplechase horses in training 
than there ever have been in his experience. “Most of these horses 
were bred in Ireland,” he says, “where the soil, so rich in limestone, 1s 
ideal for producing the bone without which, no horse, big or small 
can be a good ’chaser.” 

Needless to say, it is not hard to see why the editors of the Irish 
Field picked up these statements with a loud Irish cheer but reading 
further on we find them growling in their beer because Kettledrum 
went on to propose reducing the weights of the English Grand 
National from a maximum of 12st 7 lbs. (175 lbs) as an unfair weight 
to ask any horse to carry for the 4 miles and 856 yards of the Laver- 
pool course. 

Says the Irish editor, “The Liverpool Grand National is nomin- 
ally an English race because its venue and home is England, but it 
belongs to the whole world. If, therefore, it is tinkered with... to 
suit horses that have not the real metal in them, it will no longer be 
THE Grand National... : 

“What would Cloister and Manifesto and Troytown say if they 
heard in the happy hunting grounds of any desecration of their race.” 

In shouting hands off the National, the Field is probably echoing 
the sentiments of sporting men and women the country over to whom 
the National has become like our Derby or Maryland Hunt Cup, 
something more than just a horse race, but a symbol for courage, 
stamina and speed, in short, the tradition of racing. This type of 
feeling is very strong abroad, but not one of our long suits here. It 
tends to make us seem volatile, lacking in stability, when we run off 
the trolley tracks for lack of established habits whereas the older 
racing breahren have been doing the same things for so long, their 
racing practice has become second nature. 

It would be a cold day in July before Bill Corum would consider 
changing the Kentucky Derby, George Widener altering the “Bel- 
mont. When it was thought financially unwise to continue the old 
Pimlico track the clamor in Baltimore was far more vociferous than 
Harry Parr and Alfred Vanderbilt thought was possible, but all in 
all, tradition has not been our strongest suit. Anything that has 
been around for more than a couple of years is considered due for a 
This type of thinking is particularly bad when it comes to 
the sport of racing. People’s minds may change, but horse’s bone 
and sinew don’t change that fast. It has taken generations of breed- 
ing to develop the type of horse that can run 4 miles 856 yards over 
30 obstacles and come back standing up. To shorten a race because 
someone, even Kettledrum, has an idea 175 pounds is too much, may 
be a good idea in embryo, but what about those horses already in 
embryo bred to carry that weight successfully in years to come? 

The tradition behind racing is one of its strongest points. It can 
be illustrated in more ways than a suggestion to change a single 
race. As a matter of fact, it is the bulwark of the whole racing 
structure in England from the strength of the Jockey Club and a 
central racing agency down to the exercise boys and apprentices who 
ride and swipe their own horses. It would seem good common sense 
for the man who exercises his own horse, to cool him out, rub him 
down and do him up. It has been done that way in England for 
hundreds of years. No one asks why, exercise boys always do it that 
way, but try and do it here nowadays. We have guineas and riders 
and everyone of them is asking for more every day and wants to do 
less. Well they all have to make a living and the boys aren’t all to 
blame. : 

The trainer will get his horse ready in a month’s time when he 
ought to take two, but he has got to get them racing. Why? He 
wants to make money fast, nor is the trainer entirely to blame. He 
may be only getting $10.00 whereas if he got $12.00, he could afford 
to keep his horses walking and jogging longer, legging them up 
stronger with less chance of their going bad so quickly. It takes 


change. 


character to keep horses off the track or restraint, or perhaps it is 
tradition. Whatever it is, in far too.many instances, too many of 
cur horses are trained too fast, too soon, and many times raced too 





Letters To The Editor 





The Levade 


Dear Sir: 

Your December 24th issue came 
into my hands, wherein you have a 
very nice article of the Lipizzan Stal- 
lions of the Spanish Riding School, 
by Miss Ruth Miller. 

I am only sorry to see the pictures 
are so bad. 


Especially the rearing horse, that 
is certainly not a Levade as explain- 
ed so well by Miss Ruth Miller. 

Taking permission to enclose a 
picture of my pony doing the Le- 
vade in the pillars. 





This picture is not the best, but 
it certainly is a real Levade especial- 
ly considering the short time, I was 
given by my employers; who certain- 
ly knew nothing about horse train- 
ing. 

If you care, you may print my let- 
ter and picture in your paper. This 
picture was taken in the summer 
of 1935, long before ever anyone 
thought of bringing the fine riders 
of the Spanish Riding School with 
their horses over to the U. S. A. 

We must all give Mr. Conrad 
Fisher and associates, all respect 
and thanks for bringing the School 
to the U.S. A. 


Very truly yours, 
Edward Wulff 


Aspin Hill 
Rockville, Maryland 
0 





National Emergency 


Dear Sir: 


Both Mr. Meistrell and I were 
much interested in.the editorial in 
the December 22nd issue of The 
Chronicle entitled “National Emer- 
gency”. 

It’s intelligent thoughtful ap- 
proach to what may happen to Rac- 
ing and other sports, and its timely 
suggestions for preparedness, should 
attract wide attention. 

May I add that individual horse 
owners in rural and semi-rural com- 
munities might also take heed,* and 
plan to have their animals ready to 
serve the community if necessary. 

It will not hurt a Hunter, a Polo 
pony nor a Saddle horse to learn to 
pull a wagon, and your Civil Defense 


group or Red Cross will’ be free to 
render help elsewhere if they can 
depend on you and your horse to 
evacuate the people in your immedi- 
ate neighborhood. 


Sincerely, 


Lois Meistrell 
19 Locust St. 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
Dec. 30, 1950 

—0 





Norwich Terriers 


Dear Sir: 


I read with great interest the 
nice write-up on Norwich Terriers 
which you had in The Chronicle a 
couple of weeks ago. 

In case the uninitiated might 
think that Norwich are all of the 
prick eared type, I would like to 
point out that many have drop ears, 
I think the honors could be equally 
divided between the two types. In 
Virginia and thereabouts there are 
more prick eared while in New Eng- 
land and around here the breeders 
have more of the drop eared dogs. 

Our standard of perfection calls 
for either prick or drop ears, and 
in color they may be red, black and 
tan, wheaten or grizzle. 

They are a great hearted, game, 
affectionate little dog and for their 
size I never met stouter courage. 


Sincerely Yours 
Josephine C. Spencer 
Mrs. Duncan M. Spencer, Pres. 


Norwich Terrier Club. 
Bedford Hills, New York 








Desert 
Willow 
Ranch 


Largest Dude 
Ranch in 
en Arizona. 
Good horses, excellent accommodations, 
a fine climate and a restful atmosphere. 


Close to Old Mexico. An ideal winter 
resort for a week or the season. 


Rates on request. 


Desert Willow Ranch 


Tucson, Arizona 
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NEW BOOKS 
for Sportsmen 


FLAT RACING SINCE 1900 
By Various Authorities. Ilus- 
trated. Chapters on Racing in 
U.S.A., France, Australia, Ire- 
land and South Africa. $5.00 


POINT-TO-POINT RACING 
By D. W. E. Brock. Illustrated. 
Selection, Training, Riding Tac- 
tics, etc. $3.50 
AN ARTIST’S LIFE, By Sir 
Alfred Munnings. Illustrated. 
Autobiography of the great 
horse painter and President of 
he Royal Academy. $5.00 


Sydney R. Smith 
Canaan, N. Y. 
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Thoroughbreds 





Warren Wright Left Much For American 
Breeding; Value of The Belmont Stakes 
Back Up To $100,000 After Two Years 





Joe H. Palmer 


The death of Warren Wright, tho- 
ugh hardly expected exactly when it 
happened, certainly was no shock, 
since he had been in desperate 
health for sometimes, and such re- 
covery as he had made was only 
what could be hoped for in a man 
of 75. But a loss is no less great 
because it has been anticipated. 

There will be no attempt here to 
write an obituary, partly because I 
can write better obituaries when I 
did not know or like the subjects of 
them, and have in fact written some 
obituaries with real pleasure, but 
chiefly because you will have read 
elsewhere lengthier and more com- 
plete accounts of Mr. Wright’s life 
than this could possibly be. But, 
in addition to getting a great plea- 
sure from racing himself, he did a 
great deal for it, and acknowledge- 
ment ought to be made. 

It was sometimes suggested that 
Calumet had achieved its ascendancy 
merely by the expenditure of vast 
sums of money, which is to forget 
the number of men who have at- 
tempted this and have succeeded 
only in the expendure of vast sums of 
money. And, really, this is very 
much like saying that the cathedral 
of Notre Dame was built only by the 
expenditure of vast sums of energy. 
The influence is that any one else, 
with the same resources, could have 
done it as well, and this inference 
isn’t true. 

It was only 17 years ago that 
Calumet Farm won its first stakes 
race, with Hadagal in the Champa- 
gne Stakes of 1933. And it was in 
1941 that Calumet first reached the 
top of the owners’ list, breaking the 
mark which Harry Sinclair’s Ranco- 
cas Stable had set in 1923. There 
were 2 years after this that Calu- 
met did not head the list—not count- 
ing 1950—but it can be said loose- 
ly that it took only 8 years, after 
that stakes victory, for Calumet to 
achieve a dominance of racing such 
as few stables have achieved. That 
isn’t done without a carefully built 
foundation. 

There is no need to speak here 
of the color and excitement which 
racing got from Whirlaway, Armed, 
Citation, Bewitch, Twilight Tear, 
Coaltown and others. The real point 
is that these names except of Armed, 
of course, are going to bulk large 
in the pedigrees of the future. Even 
Bull Lea, though he was purchased 
as a yearling and not bred at Calu- 
met, would hardly have attained his 
towering stature if he had not had 
the Calumet mares, for really, ex- 
cept for Next Move, the horses which 
made Bull Lea famous were home- 
bred. 

I am doubtful about mentioning 
names here, because I have no in- 
clination to offend the memory of 
other men. But get yourself a copy 
of the American Racing Manual and 
go down the list of leading owners, 
and ask yourself how many of the 
people on it made a really lasting 
contribution to the breeding as well 
as the racing of horses. At the top, 
I suppose, would have to be James 
R. Keene, on the fragments of whose 
holdings the studs of E. R. Bradley 
wid Harry Payne Whitney were 
,lagely built. And certainly the 
Whitney stock—Domino on Ben 
Brush—is scattered the length and 
breadth of the land. But to this 


distinguished company Warren Wri- 


ght must certainly make a third. He, 
as they, left American breeding much 
richer than he found it. 


It was very pleasant to note last 
week that Belmont Park had decided 
to bring the value of the Belmont 
Stakes back to $100,000 added, 


after dropping for 2 years to $75, 
000. Actually I suppose the same 
horses would run for either sum and 
the race would be as good. But by 
dropping the endowment, Belmont 
had, in general estimation, volun- 
tarily retired its 3-year-old classic 
to second place, whereas it is cer- 
tainly a contender for first. 

The release. on this subject said 
that while on date for the 1951 re- 
newal had been decided on, the ‘‘fol- 
lowing of precedent would place it 
on June 16.” A free translation of 
the guarded phrasing of the New 
York tracks would mean that June 
16 had been decided on, but that 
Belmont wasn’t ready to announce it 
yet. This may not be so, because 
announcements in New York are like 
the packages in some grab-bags— 


they are all wrapped the same, but 
the content often varies. 

If this is so it would mean that 
the Belmont would be run a full 
four weeks after the Preakness, and 
I don’t know that this is a good 
idea. It is all very well to say that 
this gives trainers plenty of time 
to get their horses ready for the 
searching mile and half. In actual 
practice it works out that trainers 
who have their horses sharp for the 
Kentucky Derby and Preakness will 
not spend those weeks training them 
for the Belmont, but will instead be 
coursing around the country run- 
ning them in other 3-year-old races. 
The result is that some of these 
horses will be pretty well beaten 
up, or just pretty well beaten, be- 

Continued On Page 6 











his Sire led American list, 1946— 
his Grandsire led U. S. list, 1941 


his Great-Grandsire led English list 3 years. 


MACBETH -- son or «manmoup 





MACBETH 
Ch. 1945 








|*Mahmoud.......... 
| 
| Mah Mahal..... 
| 

Pairbypair...... 
Twin Lakes.......... 

Lady Teddy.... 


einatte | Gainsborough 


eet | Noah 


axices | *Sir Gallahad III 


Blandford 
Malva 


| Mumtaz Mahal 


| *Frizeur 


| *Embassy 








MACBETH 


P. O. BOX 398 





Kitchen Police, Buzfuz. 


PINE 


started 6 times at 2, won 4 times and was second twice. 
record at Monmouth, 5% furlongs in 1 :04-4/5, led all the way. 
6 furlongs at Garden State in 1 :11-4/5, was second to Itsabet in Garden State 
Stakes, under top weight ; second, also, in William Penn Stakes, beaten a nose. 


In April of his 3-year-old form, MACBETH won the Camden Handicap at 
6 furlongs from a field of top older sprinters which included King Dorsett, 
He was second in the $50,000 Jersey Stakes, 1% 
miles, to Citation in track record time; second, also in a 1-1/16 mile race at 
Monmouth (carrying 122 Ibs.) in which the winner equalled the track mark. 


(Property of J. M. Roebling) 


MACBETH TO STAND INITIAL SEASON IN VIRGINIA, 1951 


Fee $250—1 Year Return 
Fee payable August 1—return to be 
claimed by November 1 of year bred. 


BROOK FARM 


(DR. F. A. O'KEEFE) 


Phone 186-W-12 


WARRENTON, VA. 


He set a new track 
He won at 
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‘BLESS ME 











FROM 26 STARTERS—21 WINNERS 


That BLESS ME was fast... 


that he had class .. . is 
shown in the tabulation below. BLESS ME is the only 2- 
year-old non-stakes winner listed among the top weights, but 
his performances in New York and Maryland were so out- 
standing that Jockey Club handicapper John B. Campbell 
rated him considerably above better known performers. 


1942 EXPERIMENTAL WEIGHTS 


ee eee —— 
Bless Me ......... Cee 
Contradiction ............. 125 
Devil Diver ............ a 
Requested .......... ea 
Some Chance ........ or 


Amphitheatre .......... ae 
re ina 
| Phalaris........| Polymelus 
| *Sickle....... | Bromus 
|Selene.........| Chaucer 
BLESS ME | Serenissima 


Br., 1939 
| Blue Larkspur. || Black Servant 


Buginarug...... | | Blossom Time 


Breakfast Bell. .| Black Toney 


| Batter Cake 


BLESS ME has all the polish and class associated with 
*Sickle, his sire. He comes from one of the most famous and 
successful Bradley families. BLESS ME is a full brother in 
blood to By Jimminy, the latter is by *Sickle’s brother 
*Pharamond II and is also out of the winner Buginarug, by 
Blue Larkspur. The next dam won stakes, was granddam of 
stakes winner Barbara Childs. The third dam also won 
stakes, also produced two other stakes winners. She is half- 
sister to Betty Beall, stakes winner and dam of Beanie M. 
(Matron S., and dam of a stakes winner), and Baba Kenny, 
(Matron, Acorn S.), and dam of Bee Mac, also dam of Better 
Self, Prophets Thumb and Black Douglas. 


FEE: $500—Live Foal 


Fee payable September 1 of year bred in lieu 
of veterinary certificate if mare is barren. 


LEN D. CAPPS 


NORRISTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 
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F. Wallis Armstrong, Jr.’s Meadowview 
Farms In Fine Shape For New Year With 
*Easton and Slide Rule Holding Court 





Why?..Quite a discussion has 
arisen in this office since the ar- 
rival of the December 1 issue of The 
Racing Calendar. The cause of this 
interest is 2 Thoroughbreds former- 
ly owned by Greentree Stable. The 
first is a chestnut gelding, foaled in 
1947, by Amphitheatre—Court Man- 
ners, by Equipoise, named Androcles 
and the second is his half-brother, 
Bob, foaled in 1948, by Count Fleet. 

The first time we heard of this 
Androcles was when a steeplechase 
rider-trainer arrived in Virginia 
from Aiken, and told of this fine 
Greentree youngster in training 
down there. He assured us that if 
ever there was a sure thing, this 
chestnut fellow was it, and he told 
us to be sure to put ‘‘our shirts’ on 
his nose the first time he started. 
This Isaiah also suggested that he 
might be worth the risk the second 
time he embarked on a turf voyage. 

Sure enough, ‘our shirts’’ were 
far more safe than if we had given 
them to the laundryman. Androcles 
won his first 2 starts and with time 
came up with winnings of some $19, 
825, as well as placing in stakes. 
He earned a 2nd in the Champagne 
Stakes to Theory, placing ahead of 
Sunglow and then in the East View 
Stakes, he ran behind Selector and 
Lotowhite. In all he made 10 starts 
in 1949; winning 2, second once and 
third twice, for Greentree Stable to 
win $14,950 in allowance company 
for the year. 

In 1950 he started off the year 
by being out of the money, then in 
his second outing, he took the mea- 
sure of All At Once and Stranded 
and before his last race earned $4, 
875. His last start was at Belmont 
Park, an allowance race of 3-4 mile. 
In this race Squared Away, Fabri- 
cate, Detective, Mostest, and Skelter 
led him to the wire in his racing 
finale. 

In March we had pictures from 
Aiken, South Carolina taken by Mar- 
shall Hawkins and included in the 
lay-out were some of the Greentree 
prospects. Among this group of four 
was Androcles’ half-brother Bob, 
looking hale and hearty, however 
he has been a non-starter to date. 

Now this announcement in The 
Racing Calendar? Both horses are 
listed under the heading..... Sold 
Without Pedigree! 


Things are moving along nicely up 
at F. Wallis Armstrong, Jr.’s Mea- 
dowview Farms, at Moorestown, New 
Jersey. The 6 barns on the 550 
acres are being supplemented by 
another in the process of being built 
to take care of needed stall space. 
The cause of some of this expansion 
is a dark chestnut horse by Snark- 
King’s Idyll, by *Sir Gallahad III 
named Slide Rule. This is his 2nd 
year to stand in the clamcatcher’s 
state and his book is increasing each 
year. The 10-year-old sire, stakes 
winner of $133,760, had 3 small 
crops of foals in California before 
he was purchased by the Armstrongs 
aud brought to New Jersey. From 
8 registered foals he has had 5 win- 
ners, and his third crop will hit the 
races this year. This past season 
Meadowview gave him most of their 
stakes-producing mares and 1953 
will see some fine Slide Rules in 
action. 

The successful *Easton, by Dark 
Legend—Phaona, by Phalaris, is the 
King-pin of the Farm. His racing 
career has quite an international 
flavor as he coped races in France, 
Belgium, and England. He is the 
sire of the American stakes winners: 
Wildlife, Red Shoes, Peace Harbor, 
Sun Bath, Calvados, Lock and Key, 
Eatontown; and other stakes win- 
ners in England and France. 

*Baston’s book is full a year ahead 
of schedule and a few of the mares 
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John Allen Johnston 
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that will come to his court are listed. 
They include: Come Again, by *Ted- 
dy—Come Over, by Whisk-Broom II, 
the dam of Eatontown and other 
good winners as well as a sister to 
the record setting Cross S; Sun 
Fritters, the dam of the ‘chaser 
Sun Bath; Sun Chevie, by *Helio- 
polis—Sun Cheviot, by *Sun Briar; 
and Star Seven, by Black Servant— 
Canberra, by *Craigangower; to 
name a few. 

Slide Rule’s 1951 book has listed 
in it some fine stakes winners and 
stakes producing mares. There is 
Rampart (Trace Call—Boat) stakes 
winner and half-sister to Noble Hero 
and Greek Ship, and whose second 
dam is the dam of Ace Admiral, 
while her third dam produced the 
mighty Pilate, Black Majesty Blue- 
beard, and the producer Herodiade. 
The record-breaking Nance’s Ace, 
(Case Ace—Come Over) and Sylvia 
Dear, (Unbreakable—*Evangelist 
il) stakes winner and half-sister to 
French Admiral and sister to Joliet- 
te, dam of Mr. A. B., are also among 
those booked. On the _ producers’ 
side of the ledger are, the dam of 
Brandy Punch, Rytina, and Milk 
Route, the Toro mare Eea Cradle; 
Sun Alexandria, Peace Harbor, and 
Sun Pharos’ dam, *Alexandria by 
*Pharos; and *Starella II by Prince 
Gallahad—*Starweed, by Phalaris, 
the half-sister to Teddy Weed, Tall 
Weeds, Bull Weed, and Star Blen. 
Thirty mares have already been 
booked and 35 are expected to fill 
Slide Rule’s book for this year. 

The broodmare band at Meadow- 
view Farms is made up of 25 
mares in all. The oldest pensioner 
on the farm is Warrior Lass, by 
Man o’War—Sweetheart, by UIlti- 
mus, who is a quarter of a century 
old. She is a half-sister to Case Ace 
and Teddy Haslam, and is the dam 
of Knickerbocker, stakes winner and 
sire; Mistress Grier, the dam of Red 
Shoes and 7 other good winners; 
Marching Home, stakes winner and 
dam of the stakes winners, Bound- 
ing Home, Breezing Home, and 
Romping Home; and other good win- 
ners. Rose Petal by High Time— 
June Rose, by Myram, a good pro- 
ducer for Meadowview, has also been 
retired from the broodmare ranks 
since she aborted a foal by Slide 
Rule on Christmas Day 

At the present time, Meadowview 
Farms has 2 yearling fillies which 
will be raced in 1951. They are both 
by *Easton, the first named Flori- 
bunda is from the mare Rose Petal 
and is her last foal, while the second 
filly is from the mare My One (Sti- 
mulus—Foxy Agnes, by Gallant 
Fox, a half-sister to the stakes win- 
ner Alfoxie), and has the name Sing- 
leton. Mr. Armstrong purchased 
Floribunda from the farm for Mrs. 
Armstrong and she will lease the 
racing qualities of Singleton, to give 
her a 2-filly racing stable. Mrs. Arm- 
strong has high hopes for Floribunda 
and if she races well she will be re- 
tired to the brodmare ranks when 
her racing days are ended. 

With the farm expanding, a new 
young sire, and a fresh young racing 
stable, the Armstrongs at Meadow- 
view are well prepared to meet the 
new year. 

The $50,000 Flamingo Stakes has 
attracted 3 full-brothers to 4 famous 
horses, which earned a_ total of 
$974,250, and if you throw in a 
lesser light, (still in the family) a 
total of $1,006,875 is reached. The 
top-notchers are Alsab, Spy Song, 
Busher, Mr. Busher and Striking. 
Among the nominations are The 
Voice, (Good Goods—Winds Chant), 
for which Jaclyn Stable paid $10, 
000 to Thomas Piatt at the yearling 
sales, who in 3 starts this year has 
been unplaced. The ‘blazing’? Spy 
Song by Balladier—Mata Hari, by 
Peter Hastings has a family interest 
in his brother Mr. Music, a non-start- 
er to date, in the running. Busher, 
Mr. Busher, and Striking have a 
4th member to hold up their family 
honor in The Battler (War Admira! 
—Baby league) which was alloved 
to grow during his 2-year-old seapn 
and has not started. It just may be 
that the Flamingo may turn out to 
be a family affair.—K. K. 
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A Hurricane With A White Nose 





Boston Had A Turbulent Turf Career; 
Colonel Johnson Was Often Given Chunks of 
The Purse Not To Start the Son of Timoleon 





William Bremner 


If there ever was such a thing as a 
“Cinderella Horse”, surely his name 
must have been: Boston. This grand 
American Champion (1833, by Timo- 
leon out of an own sister to Tucka- 
hoe) undoubtedly had more ups and 
downs, narrow squeaks, and_ last 
minute surprises in his turbulent turf 
career than, even, that fictional bang- 
tail who always manages to romp 
home a winner—just in time to save 
the old family homestead. 

From the day he was foaled, Bos- 
ton had the habit of appearing med- 
iocre. In the first place, he was small 
for a Thoroughbred. Then he had a 
broad blaze on his face, and white 
stockings spiralling up each of his 
hind legs nearly to the top of the 
cannon bone. In fact, he was so un- 
impressive looking that his breeder 
(Squire Wickham of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia) thought often of just giving the 
colt to some farmer. The Squire was 
heard to gripe on many occasions 
that “his mare had wasted a year of 
her fecundity, just as surely as he 
had squandered a stud fee.” In conse- 
quence of this opinion, when Nathan- 
iel Rives bought the colt as a 2-year- 
old, no move had been made toward 
his gentling, or his training for the 
turf. 

After a year of intensive training, 
Rives entered Boston (simply as 
Timoleon’s Colt) in a special stakes 
for 3-year-olds at Richmond’s Broad 
Rock Course. Starting like the wind, 
the colt was about to run away from 
the field when his jockey slid to one 
side of the saddle. In attempting to 
regain his seat, the jock accidently 
nicked Boston with a spur, causing 
him to bolt from the course—sans 
rider. The disgusted Mr. Rives tried 
his best to dispose of the colt after 
this showing. Finding no buyers, he 
turned him over to Captain John 


Belcher (one of Colonel William R. 
Johnson’s trainers) to see if the horse 
had any possibilities as a brush racer. 

In training the horse, Belcher 
noticed sudden bursts of speed and a 
certain quality of gameness that made 
him wonder if his owner hadn’t been 
too hasty in relegating the horse to 
brush racing. On a hunch, Belcher 
entered the horse in the annual 
“Proprietor’s Stakes” at Petersburg’s 
Newmarket. Running in the colors of 
William Williamson, he captured the 
race in straight heats. 

To make sure the horse’s fine show- 
ing was no miracle, Belcher carried 
the horse up to Hanover Courthouse 
and entered him in a field that con- 
tained some of the best three-milers 
in Virginia. Running for the time as 
Boston (after a card game, not the 
city), he took this one too, on a course 
fetlock deep in mud. 

Realizing Boston was by no means 
an ordinary horse, Belcher tried his 
best to interest Colonel Johnson in 
him. The Colonel, owning the best 
racing string in the south, wouldn’t 
even look at the horse. However, 
Belcher was persistant and finally, in 
the following season, he caught the 
Colonel at Newmarket to clock his 
horses after spring training. More to 
shut Belcher up than anything else, 
the Colonel agreed to watch Boston 
work out. As soon as Belcher had 
gone to get the horse, the Colonel 
called Arthur Taylor (his other train- 
er) to him and hurriedly whispered 
some instructions to him. 

When Belcher led Boston out on 
the course, he, at once, realized what 
the Colonel was planning to do to 
him. There at the post stood Argyle 
and Mary Blunt, two of the Colonel’s 
fastest and best horses. Not knowing 
what to do, as Boston had never faced 
such high-classed competition, Belcher 


disappeared rather than take the rib- 
bing he knew the Colonel was plan- 
ning to “dish-out”. 

At the signal, the two more experi- 
enced horses prang away from Bos- 
ton as though he were standing still. 
It began to look as if Boston could 
not help but be distanced. When 
they entered the final mile, the two 
trial horses were breezing along neck 
and neck with Boston far to the rear. 
Then for some reason, Boston decided 
to run. Seizing the bit in his teeth 
(a habit that never was completely 
trained out of him), Boston literally 
took-off, flashed down the stretch— 
and finished ahead of the other two 
horses. That very night, Colonel 
Johnson dispatched a letter to his 
agent in Richmond to start negotia- 
tions for the horse’s purchase. 

Later on, during the late spring of 
1837, running for the first time in the 
Colonel’s colors, Boston ran clean 
away from the field at the National 
Racecourse at Washington, D. C. 
Then, for some reason, he was kept 
under wraps most of the summer and 
didn’t start anymore until the follow- 
ing fall, when over the same course 
he again distanced the field. 

After beating some of the _ best 
three-milers in Maryland at Balti- 
more, Colonel Johnson sent Boston to 
Camden, New Jersey to close the sea- 
son. Here, too, he won in straight 
heats. Because of his fine showing 
in these last two races, Boston was 
sent back to Virginia to winter with 
the Colonel’s first-string racing stable. 

Having about run out of three-mile 
competition, Colonel Johnson decided 
to start Boston as a four-miler. The 
following spring, for his initial start 
at four-mile racing, Boston had an 
easy time. The ancient (and ailing) 
Dosoris was started just to prevent a 
walk-over. 

However, the following week at 
Camden he had a chance to try his 
stuff against one of the top horses in 
the business when he met Decatur. 
By this time Boston (or Ol’ Whitenose 
as the racing fans had begun to call 
him) was well enough known that 
Decatur’s backers had no trouble find- 
ing takers for their bets. After the 
first heat, Boston won with ease on a 
very heavy track. 

He didn’t start any more until the 
following spring, when he was sent to 


RACING 


Long Island to meet Charles Carter. 
This time Boston didn’t have such an 
easy row to chop as the other horse 
led him all through the third mile, 
and he had to really turn on the 
speed to nose out a victory. How- 
ever, the trial of speed was too much 
for Charles Carter and he couldn’t 
come to the post for the second heat. 
Boston walked over for the purse. 

The following week, Ol’ Whitenose 
was really up against it. The horse 
he was meeting was the top mudder 
in the country and on race day the 
track was oozy. After losing the heat, 
he came back to take the second and 
third heats. 

Moving south once more, Boston 
won handily at Petersburg, then mov- 
ed north to Baltimore, where he beat 
Bailie Peyton. Then the owners of 
other horses became reluctant to en- 
ter their charges against Ol’ White- 
nose, likewise racegoers began to 
gripe that they never saw a contest 
in any event that Boston was entered 
in> For this reason The Jockey Club 
Officials began to give Colonel John- 
son a sizeable hunk out of the purse 
not to start Boston. At Boston’s Ken- 
dall Course, the Colonel received $500 
out of a $700 purse, and again, at 
Camden, half of a thousand dollar 
purse, for leaving Ol’ Whitenose in 
the stable. 

Moving on up to the Union Course, 
Boston again defeated Decatur. The 
race wasn’t even close, but Decatur’s 
backers asked for a rematch for, as 
they insisted, the favorite wasn’t in 
condition. The Colonel held Boston 
over for a week for the rematch. This 
time, Boston made better time, and 
in so doing, beat Decatur more sound- 
ly than before. 

Boston didn’t start anymore until 
the following spring (1839). To start 
off his season as a 6-year-old, he was 
badly beaten by a colt named Ports- 
mouth. It was hardly a fair contest, 
the colt was trained down to a fine 
point while Boston was as fat and 
sluggish as an Angus bull. This de- 
feat, however, must have done him 
good, for ten days later he set a track 
record at Broad Rock. From there he 
went, in that season, on to win 8 
races in as many starts. In fact he 
about ran himself out of competition 
for, in the following season, Colonel 

Continued On Page 6 
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The National Stud 








Established When Lord Wavertree Gave His 


Entire Stud To the British Government; 
Nationalized Industry Run At A Profit 





C. R. Acton 


The National Stud, at: Gillingham, 
Dorset, is probably the only nation- 
alised industry in Britain that is 
run at a profit. And, without desir- 
ing to precipitate a political argu- 
ment, it may be pointed out that 
this stud being nationalized was the 
work, not of a Labour government, 
but of a conservative member of 
Parliament! 

That M. P. was Colonel Hall Wal- 
ker, as he was then; later, Lord 
Wavertree, a man who was describ- 
ed by that brilliant racing journalist, 
Sidney Galtrey, as one of the two 
most remarkable students in his 
time—and it was a long time!—of 
the breed of the racehorse. 

The other name selected by Galt- 
rey was that of the Aga Khan, and 
it is of the greatest interest to note 
that: in the Aga’s own words, it 
was entirely due to Lord Wavertree 
and his personal friendship with 
him that he started to race on the 
English turf. 

“IT would probably never have 
been known as an owner west of 
Suez’? wrote His Highness to Sidney 
Galtrey, ‘chad he (Lord Wavertree) 
not, during and after my visit to 
Tully in 1909, urged me to take up 
racing in England. He undoubtedly 
gave me much good adviee, and up 
to the last I never took an important 
decision without asking his opinion’’. 

But the connection went even fur- 
ther. The Aga Khan established a 
stud in Ireland on the wonderful 
grass lands that actually adjoined 
Lord Wavertree’s stud, and he select- 
ed as its manager Sir Henry Greer, 
who had acted as Director of the 
National Stud. 
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Lord Wavertree was a very wide- 
ly read enthusiast of the art and 
science of bloodstock breeding, and 
a keen student of all the recognized 
authorities. He was also, curiously 
enough, a believer in Astrology, and 
he never mated a stallion and mare 
if their horoscopes were not favor- 
able. An outstanding example of 
his carrying out of this theory was 
his sale, for quite a small fee, of 
Prince Palatine, because he was not 
pleased with the colt’s horoscope. 
There were many who hastened to 
point out what he had missed, for 
Prince Palatine won the Leger and 
twice was winner of the Ascot Gold 
Cup,—but, Prince Palatine was a 
sad failure at the stud, and came 
to his end in most tragic fashion, 
being burned to death in a stable 
fire in the United States! 

Lord Wavertree had very decided 
views on breeding, and he was very 
impatient of criticism of those views. 
But he was a most successful breed- 
er of bloodstock.. 

In 1915 he owned the Tully Stud 
on the outskirts of the Curragh, and 
also Russley Park in Dorset. 

The entire outfit, complete with 
stallions, mares, yearlings and foals, 
he offered as his gift to the nation 
with the land at the Government’s 
valuation. 

His chief reason for doing this 
was to make the Government inter- 
ested in the bloodstock industry, 
which would induce them to realize 
the necessity for the continuation of 
racing during war time, and after, 
in the interests of horse breding in 
the British Isles. 

There is no doubt at all that Lord 
Wavertree was genuinely and whole- 
heartedly obsessed with his ambition 
for the betterment of the British 
Turf. 

Long before he conceived the idea 
of giving his bloodstock to the nat- 
ion, he leased some colts to King 
Edward VII, to stimulate that mon- 
arch’s interest in racing that a modi- 
cum of failure had rather caused to 
lag. 

One of these colts, Minoru, won 
the Derby in the Royal colours, a 
victory that had, undoubtedly, the 
exact. effect that Lord Wavertree 
had hoped for. It was typical that 
Lord Wavertree was even more de- 
lighted at the King’s success than he 
would have been had he led in the 
winner himself. 
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It is quite irrelevant, by the way, 
but not without interest to mention 
that Lord Wavertree was double 
jointed, and it is on record that, at 
Harrow, he would, occasionally, pro- 
duce his foot over his shoulder and 
write with his toes, an accomplish- 
ment that I should did not go with 
a swing with his division master! 

However, to revert to the Tully 
Stud: The Government accepted the 
princely offer, and it became the 
National Stud, and later, owing to 
political considerations, it was mov- 
ed to Gillingham, Doset. 

The British Taxpayer has become 
a very successful breeder, and the 
stud is now paying its way. Yearl- 
ings bred at Gillingham are sent to 
Newmarket and Doncaster sales, 
where they fetch good prices, and 
some are leased for their racing car- 
eers, the present King and the late 
Lord Lonsdale being the two out- 
standing owners who have leased 
National Stud colts and fillies, the 
Stud’s First Classic success having 
been Royal Lancer who won the 
1922 St. Leger in Lord Lonsdale’s 
colours. Another big winner for 
‘“‘Lordy’’ was Myrabella, whilst Sun 
Chariot and Big Game stand out as 
Royal successes, Sun Chariot having 
carried off the One Thousand, the 
Oaks and the Leger, whilst Big 
yame was a Two Thousand winner. 
When His Majesty leases horses from 
the Stud, he pays their training ex- 
penses and takes two thirds of any 
stakes won, the remaining third go- 
ing to the Treasury. 

Above I stated that the National 
Stud is paying its way. That is so, 
but it was not ever thus! It showed 
substantial profits during the post- 
first-war boom years, and then came 
a falling away. 

As often happens in breeding, it 
was a fortunate hit that put the 
National Stud on its feet, and again 
made it a fully paying concern. 

The “hit” took the form of the 
mating of Tetratema’s daughter, 
that most successful race mare Myro- 
bella, with *Bahram, the triple crown 
winner, and “Lucy Glitters’ (as the 
stable lads at Beckhampton dubbed 
her) gave birth «to Big Game, who 
has turned out to be a real success 
as a sire. 

Big Game stands at 250 guineas, 
though if he was in private owner- 
ship his figure would probably be 
400. Foals sired by him have been 
averaging 300 guineas at the sales. 

In 1948 Big Game headed the list 
of winning sires, and in that year 
the National Stud’s profits came 
to £50,000. For the past eight years 
Big Game has been earning round 
about £10,000 a year for the British 
taxpayer! 

Needless to say, everything at the 
National Stud is done ‘‘up to the 
knocker’’, as the saying goes. 

The stallion boxes, and foaling 
boxes are all beautifully equipped, 
the latter being lit with flourescent 
lighting, and the paddocks are kept 
in good order by cattle. This is a 
common procedure at stud farms, 
and I shall never forget the magni- 
ficent herd of Aberdeen Angus that 
the late Lord Woolavington owned 
at his Lavington Studs. 

Since the stud has become a de- 
partment of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture it has earned profits that 
may, I trust, act as an inspiration 
to those directing other nationalised 
industries! 

Be that as it may, however, we 
can at least express the hope that 
the stud will long continue its tri- 
umphant career, so that when one 
of its “leased’’ runners romps home 
in a Classic race, the British Tax- 
payer may well exclaim “Ah! That’s 
my breeding!” 
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Johnson had to head him south in 
order to find competitors for him. 


In the spring of 1841, unable to 
find competitors, the Colonel put Bos- 
ton in the stud. Standing at Chester- 
field Courthouse, Va., he served 42 
mares. Then, for some reason, the 
Colonel decided to put him back in 
training. Coming into shape fast, he 
made the fastest trial ever recorded 
at Newmarket. Still unable to find 
owners willing to pit their horses 
against Boston, but encouraged by 
this fast trial, the Colonel hurled his 
famous challenge to the world “To 
match Boston against any two horses 
in the world, taking them singly in 
four-mile heats, for a side bet of $45,- 
000.” Although this offer was widely 
circulated, it never found any takers. 


Ol’ Whitenose didn’t start that year 
until the last of September, but be- 
tween that date and October 27, 1841 
he was entered in, and won, 5 races 
of four-mile heats. John Blount and 
the mare, Fashion, making up the 
field. No one gave either one of 
these horses an outside chance of 
beating Boston, but when the dust 
had cleared, Ol’ Whitenose was a 
badly beaten horse. Both horses fin- 
ished ahead of him, even distanced 
him in the first heat. No satisfactory 
explanation of what was wrong with 
Boston on that day has ever been 
advanced, Colonel Johnson said “The 
horse had evidently gone stale from 
overexertion.” 

Virginians couldn’t believe their 
favorite had been beaten fairly, and 
insisted on a rematch at $20,000 a 
side. (It is interesting to note here 
that Fashion had a preponderance of 
Diomed blood in her, too. Her dam, 
Bonnets O’ Blue, was by Sir Archy, 
Boston’s grandsire.) 

The Yankees chose as the date, 
May 10, 1842, and as the scene, Union 
Course, where, a few years previous- 
ly, the south had suffered their most 
galling defeat, when Eclipse beat 
Henry. Much has been penned about 
that famous race, so it will suffice 
here to say, Fashion won the contest 
in straight heats. The first heat was 
run in the record time of 7.3214. 

Boston was beaten, but not disgrac- 
ed. A writer of the time expressed 
it like this “All that can be said is 
Boston has beaten himself, and Fash- 
ion has beaten Boston.” 

In later years, Fashion was merely 
remembered as the mare that beat 
Boston, for, in the stud, she never 
produced any foals of distinction. 
However, Boston was highly success- 
ful as a sire and his blood was to thrill 
racing fans again, through his son— 
the fleet Lexington—but, after all, 
that’s another yarn. 

(). 
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fore the Belmont comes up, result- 
ing in a smaller field. 

The Belmont Stakes has a weak- 
ness already— it comes after the pick 
of the 3-year-olds have been out 
against each other at least twice, 
and three times if you count the 
Withers. The glorious uncertainly 
which surrounds the Kentucky Der- 
by, for instance, is largely missing, 
and even if the race results in an 
upset, there isn’t much suspense 
ahead of time. The notion here is 
that Belmont would do well to shred 
precedent on the heads of persons 
passing 250 Park Avenue, and run 
this race earlier in the meeting. Pre- 
cedent doesn’t weigh too much, so 
nobody will be hurt. 





The jockey race for 1950 was de- 
cided by cards, respectively but not 
respectfully, at Oriental Park and 
Agua Calente. 

With apparent irrelevance I add 
a remark from a lady horse trainer 
who came up to Lexington some 
years ago to buy a_ broken-down 
horse and see if she could patch 
him up for the minor circuits. She 
came from a track which is in con- 
siderably better hands now than it 
was then, and I made some remark 
about it. 

“Oh,” she said, “it’s easy to win a 
rae there. You just get in debt to 
the right people, and they shoo you 
in.’ 
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*chaser schooling in eight easy lessons, but to show only a few of the many steps in the procedure. The use of the longe rein 


This is not presuming to teach 
All work and no play is no good, and quieting walks and jogs are important. 


comes early—first on the flat, then over simple, low jumps. 


by Bert Clark Thayer 


Education of A Jumper 





When the student gets the idea, jumping with a boy on his back meets with little resistance. After work there’s an hour or so of walking and grazing to cool 
out, mentally as well as physically; the horse’s work day is over, but not the stable’s, he can’t be put away without a bath and grooming. 


The day finally comes when his performance in schooling would seem to indicate he is ready for the races—a decision that should not be arrived at hastily, 


for too many horses with unfinished schooling are seen in jump-up races, especially at the big tracks. To have successfully negotiated all the jumps at Fair 
Hill and finish up among the leaders would be very good for a first start. 
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Warren Wright of Calumet 








ARMED, br. gelding, 1941, by Bull Lea—Armful, by Chance Shot, was the CITATION, b., 1945, by Bull Lea—*Hydroplane II, by Hyperion, a “triple” 
leading money winner and “Horse of the Year” in 1947. He retired as the crown” winner, “Horse of the Year” in 1948 and the world’s leading money 
leading winning gelding of all times. winner. (Washington. Park Photo) 





THE LATE WARREN WRIGHT, master of Calu- PONDER, dk. b., 1946, by Pensive—Miss Rushin, 

met Farm and one of the most enthusiastic and by *Blenheim II, was Calumet’s 4th Kentucky 

successful owner-breeders in the history of the Derby winner. Col. E. R. Bradley was the only 

turf, watching one of his charges at Hialeah Park. other 4-time winner of this classic. (Belmont Park 
(Bert Morgan Photo) Photo) 


COALTOWN, b., 1945, by Bull Lea—Easy Lass, by 
“Blenheim Il, holder of the world's record for the 
mile, made at Washington Park, Aug. 30, 1949, 
vroken this year by Citation in the Golden Gate 


Mile N. ¥. Racing Assn. Phot« e - 





WHIRLAWAY, ch., 1938, by *Blenheim Il—Dustwhirl, by Sweep winning the Preakness in 1941. 


He was the “triple crown” winner that year and “Horse 
of the Year” in ’41 and 42. “Mr. Longtail’ is now dging stud duty in France. (Darling Photo) 
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The Will To Win 





Warren Wright In His Constant Search 
For Perfection Would Have Realized 
Success In Any. Field He Chose 





Arnold Shrimpton 


Warren Wright, Master of Calu- 
met Farm, Member of the Jockey 
Club, Tycoon of the Calumet Bak- 
ing Powder Company, and, above 
all these fine titles, a man who real- 
ly loved Thoroughbred horses, died 
at his Florida home on December 
28th. He was 75 years old. 

The story of his life has been 
written, and oft told, wherever 
horsemen and breeders gather to- 
gether, for, indeed, it was a great 
saga of success—a tale such as 
Americans love above all else, for 
it typifies what the will to win can 
accomplish in this great country of 
ours. That was one of his pet phras- 
es—‘‘the will to win’. He said on 
many occasions that nothing could 
be accomplished without it, but with 
it mountains could be moved, and 
the whole fabulous story of Calumet 
Farms proves how fervently he be- 
lieved this to be true. 

Born on September 25, 1885 at 
Springfield, Ohio, he entered his 
father’s famous baking powder com- 
pany as an office boy in 1888, just 
two years after the company had 
been founded. He was then 15 
years old. Less than a decade later, 
he was president of the organization, 
in his own right, and 32 years after 
that he retired from active business 
with a fortune of thirty million. He 
devoted the remainder of his life to 
building his Calumet Farm empire, 
and into it he put the same relent- 


less energy and executive ability 
that he had shown in promoting his 
father’s company. Warren Wright 


knew men—he knew how to get the 
best out of them, in the same man- 
ner as really great jockeys know how 
to get that extra effort out of their 
mounts. His measuring stick of their 


capabilities was perfection itself— 
nothing less interested him. He 


was a restless man, forever pursuing 
these ideals of perfection in all phas- 
es of his life, personal and business 


alike. Being mere mortal, he never 
attained them himself, or found 


them completely in others, but that 
did not prevent him continually 
searching for them. This very frus- 
tration of purpose was, indeed, the 
driving force of his dominant per- 
sonality. Despite the terrific stand- 
ards that he set both for himself 
and for those who surrounded him, 
he could be intensely human, even 
at times when it would be least ex- 
pected of him. The chink in his ar- 
mour plate was his love of his hor- 
ses and all that concerned them. 
One of our leading jockeys of today 
tells a wonderful story of him, that 
so aptly illustrates this, little known, 
side of his character. The boy had 
ridden a Calumet 2-year-old, who 
won easily by 6 lengths. Upon re- 
turing to scale, up went the foul- 
claimed sign, and down came his 
number. His offense was crossing 
the field at the head of the stretch, 
and was the sort of thing that could 
happen to any youngster in the ex- 
citement of being in front, plus the 
burning desire to be first under the 
wire. After it was over, he knew 
he would be in for a trouble session 
with the boss, and his fellow jocks, 
and the trainer in particular drew 
vehement and vivid pictures of what 
he could expect. However, not a 
word was said for 3 days, and then 
the awaited summons to the pre- 
sence came. Mr. Wright started off 
the interview by gruffy saying ‘You 
know, son, I was so damn mad at 
you 3 days ago that I daren’t trust 
myself to speak to you in case I 
fired you. I believe you’ve got what 
it takes to be a really great rider, 
and I do. not want to have it on my 
eonscience that you left Calumet’s 
employ because of one bad, and ill- 
judged race. If I forget the entire 
incident, will you give me your word 
here and now that you will forget it 
also, and never allude to it either 
by word or thought at any time dur- 
ing the future? That was the worst 
ace you will ever ride, and I intend 
1 remind you of it again when you 
have ridden your first Kentucky Der- 
by winner for me. Until that day 


arrives, don’t let either of us think 
of it’. 

Warren Wright entered the rac- 
ing and breeding industry, in 1931 
when he inherited his father’s busi- 
ness and fortune, and the Calumet 
Farm and stable of trotting horses 
thrown in as make-weight. Several 
months after assuming active con- 
trol of the farm, he was made a dir- 
ector of The Kentucky Trotting 
Horse Breeders’ Association, and 
everyone naturally assumed that he 
intended to take over where his par- 
ent had left off. But, he soon de- 
monstrated that his interest was in 
the Thoroughbred field rather than 
in that of the harness horse. He 
plunged into the breeding industry 
on an unprecedented scale. Hund- 
reds of thousands of dollars were 
spent in acquiring and importing the 
finest racing stock that could be 
procured, and also in hiring the fin- 
est help in the land, to look after 
them. Every building on the farm 
was either remodeled, or torn down 
and rebuilt, adjacent land was pur- 
chased, until Calumet Farms stood 
four-square in the middle of 1,038 
acres. 

A tobacco farm, a chicken farm, 
and a dairy farm were all included, 
so that eventually Calumet became 
a self-sustaining project, producing 
eggs, milk, butter and even its own 
special brand of chickens for the 
open market. Everything was run 
with factory .efficiency, and no single 
detail overlooked. Strict produc- 
tion records were kept on each acre, 
cow, and chicken and if they didn’t 
produce the maximum output, Mr. 
Wright wanted to know why. His 
attitude was that he had bought the 
best, and he expected the finest in 
return. If he didn’t get it then 
someone was falling down on the 
job, and, that, by Golly, was some- 
thing he wouldn’t stand for! 


Like all good executives, he never 
interfered directly, but if he spot- 
ted anything amiss, no matter how 
small or big, the department head 
of that branch of the farm was 
called on the carnet and asked for 
an explanation. He was aways rea- 
sonable on the first occasion, but 
the mistake was never tolerated a 
second time. By the sure process of 
weeding out the inefficient the per- 
sonnel at Calumet soon became the 
most highly skilled on any horse 
farm in the Blue Grass area, and, 
far more important, from Warren 
Wright’s view point. the most loyal 
as well. He annlied the same mea- 
sures to the racing string of Calu- 
met. Only the most knowledgeable 
and competent men in the industry 
were employed, and by 1941, a brief 
10 years after taking over, Calu- 
met started to sweep all before it. 
Only the cream of the Calumet crop 
was allowed to carry its famed ‘‘de- 
vil-red jacket. blue arm band, collar 
and cap’. Every year the trainer 
and his advisors would come to the 
farm and select the yearlings that 
would go into training the following 
season. The remainder were sold 
privately until the term “a Calumet 
eastoff-”’ hecame a b rd in the in- 
dustry, and more ro than not, 
stood for a rare gain. It was 
the same at the track. If a horse 
failed to do well, out it went—us- 
ually by private sale, sometimes by 
way of an overnight claimer. Many 
a future stake winner was obtained 
this way and many a small owner 
had reason to thank Mr. Wright’s 
inability to have anything but the 
proven best in his string. That did 
not mean that he had not sentiment 
for his horses, it merely meant that 
he was applying his own, indexor- 
able standards of perfection to them. 
He had made his own mark, early 
in life, and failed to see any reason 
why his horses couldn’t do the same 
thing. The onus of choosing them 
was entirely a matter for his trainer, 
but once they had entered the Calu- 
met Farm barns, they were expected 
to be trained to win early, or out 
they went. He won his first Ken- 
tucky Derby in 1941 with Whirl- 


away, and subsequently, three others 
—Pensive in 1944, Citation in 1948, 
and Ponder in 1949. Both Whirl- 
away and Citation brought the fam- 
ed triple-crown home to Calumet. 
By 1949 the stable had headed the 
winning owners list on 7 separate 
occasions. Again in 1947 it set an 
all-time record by earning $1,402. 
436.00, which was more than dou- 
ble its previous high of $601,660.00. 
which it hung up in 1944. Also in 
the same year its stallion, Bull Lea, 
became the first sire in racing his- 
tory whose get had earned more 


than a million dollars in one sea- 
son. Mr. Wright had bought Bull 
Lea in the first place because he’ 


implicitly trusted the judgement of 
one man. The stallion had original- 
ly stood at a stud fee of $250, but 
for several seasons past it has been 
a question of ‘$5,000 book full’. 
Yes, Calumet was really rolling. 
So, it went on, success after suc- 
cess, until Calumet Farm became 
well-nigh invincible in all of its as- 


pects. When asked for the magic 
formula, Mr. Wright would wryly 
smile and come up with his oft 


quoted “‘the will to win’, and actual- 
ly, it was just as simple as that. 
He had forced himself to the top 
of the industry with the same dog- 
ged, tenacity of purpose as he would 
have forced himself to be the best 


in any other field that he might 
have chosen—that was the very 


essence of his character. He was a 
leader among men who would run 
second to none. 

During the Fall of 1949, he be- 
came seriously ill for the first time 
in-his life. He was 74 years old, 


and because of the great strain, 
both physical and mental, that he 
had always placed upon his body, 


his heart started to play tricks with 
him. His doctor ordered him upon 
the strict ‘‘easy work’’ list, and 
he entered a New York hospital late 
in 1949, leaving there in February 
of this year to return to his beloved 
farm. He was nursed continually 
by Mrs. Wright throughout the re- 
mainder of the year before he left 
to spend the winter in Florida early 
in December. As may be imagined, 
he hardly came into the perfect pat- 
ient category. But his chafing at 
the bit was only in protest at his 
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own body for daring to fall down on 
the job—never at those who sur- 
rounded him. One of his last public 
acts was typical of the man, both 
for its spontaneity and also for his 
ever present desire to encourage 
youth. His wife had read to him 
the story of how young Ken Church 
had -saved a brother jockey’s life 
during a race in Chicago by holding 
him in the saddle until he regained 
his balance. The yarn had thrilled 
the racing world, and the Illinois 
State Racing Commission decided to 
present Church with an illuminated 
address commemorating his ‘heroic 
feat. Doubtless Mr. Wright thought 
that very nice, but being Mr. Wright 
he could see no practical use for an 
illuminated address, so he had a 
jeweler contacted in Chicago, and 
Ken Church also received a beauti- 
ful fully inscribed watch and chain 
from the Master of Calumet person- 
ally. The Plague is doubtless in 
Ken’s top or bottom drawer, while 





it’s a reasonable three-to-five that 
the watch is in his pocket at the 
moment. 


With his passing, Mr. Wright lea- 
ves a great gap in the ranks of the 


industry—but it is a gap that his 
heirs and successors will undoubt- 
edly try their best to fill. No offi- 


cial statement has as yet come from 
Mrs. Wright (and indeed it cannot 
be expected at this time) but, never- 
theless, it seems safe to assume that 
the tradition of Calumet will con- 
tinue. Warren Wright built some- 
thing so big that his mere death 
cannot overshadow. He needs no 
monument or memorial because half 
a century from now you will still 
hear the same comments from pass- 
ing autos on the Versailles Pike as 
have been heard for the past twenty 
years—‘That’s Calumet Farm— 
Warren Wright’s place’’. 
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A Hunting Man Looks At Dressage 








Work of Fritz Stecken In High School 
Training Convinces Sceptical Horsemen 


That A Hunter Can Do Well On Higher Airs 





David H. Munroe 


(Note: The word ‘“dressage’’ is 
used here in the American sense of 
“high school’, rather than with its 
European meaning of training in 
general. ) 

The chestnut two-year-old came 
into the schooling ring on a loose 
rein, neck extended, head low. He 
walked with a free stride, over-step- 
ping a good twelve inches. 

“Thoroughbred, I suppose,” was 
my comment. It seemed the obvious 
one. 

“No,” said Fritz Stecken. “Ameri- 
can Saddle Horse.” 
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“What?....With, that low head 
carriage and action?’’ The horse took 
up the slow trot, head still low, 
action long and flat. 

Someone said, “You should have 
seen him when he first came in. 
Highest-headed brute you ever saw.” 

‘How long did it take you to get 
him like this?’ I asked Stecken. 

“Ten weeks. There is still far to 
Risse 
Two hours later we watched an- 
other horse, a seven-eighths-bred, 
wearing a snaffle, go through a high 
school routine. There was much col- 
lected work; presently the horse 
came by at the short, rocking dress- 
age canter; then Stecken called, 
“Extended canter!” 

The horse’s neck went out, his 
head down, and he moved away with 
a long, relaxed stride. 

“Piaffe!’’ said Stecken, and we 
watched this highly collected move- 
ment. Then, ‘All finished!’’ and the 
rider let the reins slide through his 
fingers. Immediately the horse 
swung into a long, free, reaching 
walk, neck extended, head low.... 

The writer of this article is very 
far from being an expert on dress- 
age: he has no special interest in it, 
nor in promoting it. His primary in- 
terest is in schooling hunters and 
jumpers—which means he wants to 
know more about any method which 
will help produce a free-going horse 
who is balanced, supple, relaxed, 
and obedient, and who will do what 
is wanted quickly and with all possi- 
ble ease and comfort to both himself 
and the rider. 

Like many other Americans who 
have ridden all their lives, the writ- 
er believed for years that dressage 
training was merely trick stuff, of 
no practical value, and _ actually 
harmful to a hunter or jumper— 
that it must make a horse stiff and 
over-collected, unable to extend and 
move freely. Moreover, he suffered 
from an affliction not uncommon 
among horsemen: he was inclined to 
feel that anyone who used a method 
other than his was not only wrong, 
but probably wrong on purpose. But 
time and observation cured this af- 
fliction, and brought the startling 
discovery that there are_ several 
good ways to school a horse, instead 
of just one; and that however a per- 
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J. Wheeler of Penn 
Paints Famed Huntsman 


Of Quorn Foxhounds 


The huntsman to the Quorn seven- 
ty five to a hundred years ago in 
England would mean the same thing 
as pitcher to the Yankees in Ameri- 
can sporting ears at the present day. 
For many generations the sporting 
folk of the English countryside have 
truly appreciated the value of a 
great huntsman. The picture on the 
cover of The Chronicle, loaned us 
by Wilson Evans who has owned it 
now for 20 years, is of one of Eng- 
land’s greatest professional hunts- 
man. 

Tom Firr remained in his ca- 
pacity as huntsman to one of the 
greatest English packs in the heyday 
of English hunting for 27 years from 
1872 to 1899. ‘During that period,” 
writes the Secretary of the Quorn 
Hunt, T. Hidridge, ‘‘Probably no 
other huntsman ever achieved such 
fame. He was very quick, very 
quiet, had a beautiful voice and his 
cheer would always put life into 
the pack. He had a marvelous 
memory and was often quoted as 
one of ‘‘Nature’s Noblemen’’. He 
was not spoilt and had fine, courte- 
ous and respectful manners. 

“Tom Firr could talk on many 
subjects, was a keen politician and 
made a good speech. Out hunting 
he was exceptionally quick at getting 
his hounds out of covert. He was 
a superb huntsman and never lost 
his nerve. He retired in 1899 after 
a bad fall and died in 1902, being 
laid to rest in Quorn Churchyard. 
The artist, Wheeler of Penn painted 
many pictures for the late Duke of 
Portland who was a connoissuer of 
sporting pictures and commissioned 
Wheeler to paint for him.” 

Today little is known of Wheeler 
of Penn. That he painted very real- 
istically is shown by the picture. He 
seems to have a good feel for move- 
ment and whereas many artists fall 
down in their work with hounds, 
this painting shows a fine ability to 
sense the rapid moving, big gallop- 
ing type of 19th century English 
Foxhound whose size and strength 
is such a tribute to the breeders art. 
The artist has done a good job on 
the detail, his delineation of the fea- 
tures of the huntsman being except- 
ionally fine, and reminiscent of the 
miniaturist’s art. 





son may prefer his own method, and 
continue to use it, there is just a 
possibility that someone __ else’s 
methods may be worth examining. 
He therefore exposed himself to the 
ideas of several dressage men— 
among them Fritz Stecken, who for 
years worked with, and later com- 
peted successfully against, such 
famous European horsemen as Waet- 
jen, Loerke, and Podhajsky—the 
last named is now in this country as 
Chief of the Spanish Riding School 
group which gave such impressive 
exhibitions at Harrisburg and Madi- 
son Square Garden, and Toronto. 

These exposures obliged the writ- 
er to reorganize his beliefs about 
dressage training, along these lines: 

Elementary dressage training can 
be of very real help in developing 
the type of hérse described above, 
and will not interfere with his ex- 
tension or free forward movement, 
provided that— 

The trainer does not go overboard 


on collection....has great ‘“‘eques- 
trian tact’’....strives always for 
suppleness and_ relaxation....re- 


members that stiffness is the cardin- 
al sin..,, never loses sight of the 
fact that free forward movement is 
more important than anything else 
....is always working to develop 
those muscles of the horse which 
produce extension more than those 
which produce high, collected action. 

Provided, in other words, that the 
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Opening Meet Heralds 
Third Season of Drag 
Hunting At West Hills 


Jacqueline Wilson 

Hidden Hills, a yast settlement of 
ranch estates, provided the beautiful 
setting for the opening meet of the 
West Hills Hunt Club. Horseman 
from various parts of California 
gathered together in their mutual 
love of riding to hounds for the 
opening meet of the Club’s third 
season of drag hunting. 

At approximately 10 o’clock, a 
Field of 47 moved off behind M. F. 
H. Percy Dunn with hounds and 
George A. Burns acting as Field 
Master. Following the hunt, a large 
crowd of interested spectators also 
“moved off’’ in their cars. Among 
the ‘‘road followers’’ was one of our 
most capable whippers-in of last 
year and a very active member Mrs. 
Elizabeth Dailey. We were also 
sorry not to have our legal advisor 
Roger Marchetti with us in_ the 
Field, though he was there enthuias- 
ticly providing transporatation for 
the Misses Judy Powell, Jane Schick, 
and Diane Kline, three of the clubs 
younger members. 

As hounds worked toward the 
drag, I noticed Mrs. Louis P. Pfau 
on a large typy chestnut which was 
becoming quite excited. Mrs. Pfau, 
though her own mount, Sir Nick, 
is very green, pointed out a beauti- 
ful 4-year-old mare also hers, which 
Tommy Allen is riding. ‘‘I’m more 
anxious to see how Itsa Shower 
goes,” she said, ‘‘as this is her first 
time away from the stable.” 

Suddenly an old hound speaks, 
almost instantly the cry swells as 
the pack hit the line and are off 
giving full tongue. Your heart thrills 
as you gallop after them to the 
sound of the Master cheering hounds 
on and the thundering Field sur- 
rounding you. 

At the_check I got my first real 
glimpse of the vastness of our new 
hunting territory.-Large spaces for 
galloping on, coups, post and rails 
and board fences connected field and 
estate, truly ideal country for drag 
hunting. 

It was nice to see so many fine 
horseman enjoying the day’s sport. 
Col. Alec Sysin, Pat Connar, Phillip 
French and Maj. Van der Meersch 
were a few of the guests in the 
Field. 

M. F. H. Dunn and Whippers-in 
Don Cameron, Delores Dressler, and 
Edward Spinola, roaded the pack to 
the next covert where they picked up 
the line again, running back past 
our meeting point toward more level 


country. The day was becoming 
quite warm. Nevertheless, hounds 
were keen on the scent and _ the 


Field, though a pit wilted, galloped 
Continued On Page 13 





trainer not only has a_ thorough 
knowledge of dressage training, but 
knows how to use it in making a 
horse whose main job is to gallop 
and jump. (Or if the trainer himself 
has not such high understanding and 
knowledge, he must be working very 
closely with someone who has.) 

On the other hand—dressage 
training in the hands of any other 
sort of trainer, any but the most 
skilled, is a dangerous toy, remark- 
ably destructive, and will do serious 
and often permanent harm. The 
trainer is trying to do more with 
the horse than in other methods of 
training; therefore he has more op- 
portunity to do serious harm. And— 
unfortunately—years of experience 
do not necessarily mean skill and 
high ability. After all, a man may be 
a lawyer, a doctor, a coox, or an 
automobile mechanic, for years, and 
still be far from tops at the job— 
and the same is true of a dressage 
trainer! 
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West Hills Hunt Club 


HUNTING 








THE FIELD MOVES OFF BEHIND HOUNDS. At left is Whipper-in Don Cameron; at right is Percy Dunn, M. F. H., directly behind the Master is Miss 


Delores Dressler, whipper-in. 
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THE PACK WORKING TOWARD THE DRAG. Left to right: Whipper-in 
Cameron, M. F. H. Dunn and Whipper-in Edward Spinola. 
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West Hills Hunt Club 


Continued From Page 12 


in determined pursuit. J] caught a 
glimpse of Tommy Allen on Mrs. 
Pfau’s Thoroughbred mare, she was 
fencing like a veteran hunter. Speak- 
ing of nice Boing mares, Nino Pipi- 
tones new mare Mrs. Simpson, cer- 
tainly has the manners of a good 
working hunter. 

M. F. H. Percy Dunn checked 
hounds twice more before ‘‘the kill’. 
Hounds, keen and fit, the old with 
the new, working together as one, 
paid a splendid tribute to our MA&s- 
ter Percy Dunn’s hard work and dili- 
gent training he and his staff have 
put in during the preceding months. 

A hunt breakfast was held imme- 
diately following the hunt. The rid¢ 
ers hacked their horses back to the 
vans and trailers, not far from 
which was a huge oak tree where the 
tables were laid for the breakfast. 

One hundred and fifty people 
were seated under the beautiful oak, 
forming a picturesque setting with 


the horses and vans in tHe back- 
ground. . 

This was indeed a gala occasion 
for all. A few of the people, weld 
known to California horseman, in- 
troduced as guests of the club and 
its members were; Fred Eagon, 
Earle Sandusky, Tom Pilcher, Bert 
Groff, and Herman Friedlander. Mr: 
Friedlander, vice-president of Zone 
10 of the International Equestrian 
Competition Corporation, spoke 
briefly on the corporation’s activity. 
The West Hills Hunt Club also in- 
troduced with great pleasure Mr. and 
Mrs. Keith Spalding, Mrs. J. J. Kess- 
ler, and John R. Goodman—the lat- 
ter Joint-M. F. H. of a drag hunt in 
Arizona—as new members. 

Toasts and hunting songs added 
to the merriment of the day. How- 
ever dt was with sincere appreciation 
that we toasted R. A. Ross Jr., 
Fame LeSage, Mr. Hurlbut, and A. 
E. Hanson, whose land they so gen- 
erously premitted us to hunt over. 
For we all as hunters know that 
without the support from landown- 
ers we would have no sport. 








THE HUNT BREAKFAST. Members and guests after the hunt at a breakfast given by M. F. H. Percy Dunn and Landowner A. E. Hanson. 
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JUNIORS 





Juniors Up 





CHAMPION PONY OF THE NATIONAL HORSE SHOW. Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Haggin Perry’s David was ridden by Miss Betsy Carhart to annex the pony 
tri-color. Stablemate Watch Me was pinned the top pony at the same show 


last year. (Carl Klein Photo) 
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CHAMPION IN THE ALFRED B. MACLAY HORSEMANSHIP at The 
National Horse Show. Miss Mary Gay Huffard received the trophy from 
John D. Beals, Jr., pres. S. P. C. A. and A. G. Tuckerman while Ringmaster 
Craven holds the horse. (Carl Klein Photo) 





JUNIORS IN THE FIELD. M. F. H. John G. Howland exhibited Fairfield & Westchester Hounds at the hunt’s hunter and hound trials held in October. 
(Carl Klein Photo) 


Held immediately after the pony class, the junior riders made up the Field. 


reserve honor in the show. 











EL CONQUISTADOR SADDLE CLUB HORSE SHOW WINNER. Roddey 
Burdine of the Southern Arizona School For Boys had a winning round in 
junior jumpers on Hamlet. Mr. Burdine was one of three riders tied for the 


(Buehman Photo) 
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ANOTHER RIDING MARILES. While Col. Humberto Mariles was tke non-|:_)° 
riding captain of the Mexican Team, his daughter, Miss Vicki Mariles rode 

in Penna.. New York and Canada. winning the junior stake at the Royal 
Winter Fair. (Carl Kiein Photo) rf 
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Toronto Junior Winter 


Young riders in Canada are put- 
ting on amazing displays at their 
junior horse shows. The truly splen- 
did part of these shows is the at- 
mosphere of good sportsmanship 
which prevails. 

Open shows in 
the number of events offered for 
youngsters but most do not cater 
to juniors to the same extent as 
American shows. All junior shows 
in Canada have very much stronger 
competition than events offered for 
juniors in open shows with the pos- 
sible exception of performance class- 
es when open horses are eligible but 
even in these performance events, it 
is questionable if jumping surpasses 
that of the junior shows. 

The Toronto Junior Annual Win- 
ter Show, held December 29-30 at 
Maj. Clifford Sifton’s arena, Toron- 
to, Canada was the best of the 
numerous outstanding junior shows 
held in the past. 

Three things were significant— 
The number of new _ contestants, 
doubtless influenced to some extent 
by new branches of the Pony Club; 
the improvements of judgement on 
the part of riders, and the increas- 
ing number of medium sized ponies. 

The large majority of competitors 
at junior shows in Toronto.are furn- 
ished by members of The Eglinton 
Branch of the Pony Club which, 
when added to out-of-towners, usual- 
ly comes to about 100 youngsters. 

This time Toronto boys and girls 
had the happy throught of inviting 
members of the Montreal Horseman- 
ship Club Pony Club to come and 
stay with them for the show and to 
provide mounts for them. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Cabel Self almost came with 
a group of her youngsters from Con- 
necticut but doubtful weather can- 
celled their trip. 

Apart from enormous classes with 
extraordinarily strong gompetition, 
the main feature of the show was 
fun and good relationship. A dance 
was held by the older boys and girls 
the first evening after the show at 
John Sproat’s house. Some of the 
London, Ontario Pony Clubers made 
the dance though they did not ride 
in the show this time. 

A dinner party was held at the 
Eglington Hunt the next evening at 
first was restricted to 60 in number, 
but additional seatings were squeez- 
ed in to enable the selling of 8&0 
tickets. Presentation of trophies 
was made after the dinner. 

Miss Faith Heward, of Montreal, 
who celebrated her 16th birthday at 
the horse show dance, received the 
award for the rider scoring the most 
points at the show. Of the 8 ribbons 
she won 6 were earned by the Sifton 
Stable’s Bunty Lass, a pony with 
unusual jumping ability. In fact 
the jumps went up to near 5’-0” 
jumper 
sweepstake before she was defeated 
by Miss Betty Ann Rough on Tran- 
sit. 

John Rumble of Toronto won the 
two most coveted challenge trophies 
by topping Miss Heward in both the 
Corbet Cup for equitation and the 
Rough Trophy for equitation over 
jumps. 

Hunter champion was Miss Hea- 
ther McLean’s little Thoroughbred, 
By Goom. He carried his 14-year- 
old owner to earn various ribbons 
throughout the show and to illus- 
trate his versatility, I add that he 
carried your scribe to victory in a 
point-to-point a year ago. 


Yanada vary in 





Champion pony was Coed Coch 
Meteor. Miss Mary Jane Corbet, 11 
years old, is very proud indeed of 
her lovely grey pony which was im- 
ported from Wales last spring thr- 
ugh Miss M. Brodrick—Contributed. 
by Broadview. 


PLACE: Toronto, Canada. 

TIME: December 29-30. 

JUDGES: Miss Barbara Kemp, Donald Umph- 
rey, Mrs. Earl Seigrist, Douglas Cleland. 

HUNTER CH.: By Goom. 

PONY CH.: Coed Coch Meteor. 


SUMMARIES 
December 29 
Pleasure hacks for hired horses—1. Arcasu, 
Oak Ridges Riding Club; 2. Grey Legs, Bar- 
bara Hilliard; 3. Midnight, Oak Ridges Rid- 
ing Club; 4. Paddy, Allan Hyatt. 
Equitation D & D—1. Bob Shae; 2. Wendy 
Stevenson; 3. John Gallacher; 4. Sandra Bain. 
Riding ponies, 13.2 and under—l. Pipsqueak, 
Maruja Duncan; 2. Dapples Dandy Danigold, 
Donna Mortinez; 3. Gypsy, Wendy Stevenson; 
4. Toby, Jack Pady. 
Teddy, 


Pony jumpers, 13.2 and under—l. 

Garry Michell; 2. Bonny, Jimmy Michell; 3. 
Pipsqueak, Maruja Duncan; 4. Toby, Jack 
Pady. 


Pair jumpers—l.._ By Goom, Heather Mc- 
Lean; Bunty Lass, Faith Heward; 2. Planet, 
Robert Shea; Pepsi Cola, Gordon Sheppard; 
3. Kando, Janet Rough; Transit, Betty Ann 
Rough; 4. Red Top, John Rumble; Glen Val- 
ley, Luther Winchell, Jr. 

Qualified hunter, McGuinness Trophy—1. By 
Goom, Heather McLean; 2. Transit, Betty Ann 
Rough; 3. Vanguard, Doris Mason; 4 Grey 
Boy, Melvin Stone. 

Handy hunter—l. Red Top, John Rumble; 
2. Bunty Lass, Faith Heward; 3. Grey Boy, 
Melvin Stone; 4. Kingston, Gordon Cummings. 

Jumper sweepstake—1l. Transit, Betty Ann 
Rough; 2. Bunty Lass, Faith Heward; 3. Glen 
Valley, Luther Winchell, Jr.; 4. Rocket, Janet 
Rough. 

Open equitation over jumps, Rough Trophy 
—l1. John Rumble; 2. Faith Heward; 3. Jill 
Frame; 4. Heather McLean. 

Hunter hack, Barrinton Trophy—l. By Goom, 
Heather McLean; 2. Rocket, Janet Rough; 3. 
Bunty Lass, Faith Heward; 4. Coed Coch 
Meteor, Mary Jane Corbet. 

December 30 
Novice equitation—1. Robert Shea; 2. An- 


tonia Mitchell; 3. Luther Winchell, Jr.; 4. 
Elizabeth Miller. 
Maiden equitation over jumps, George 


Rumble Memorial—l. Doris Mason; 2. Mary 
Jane Sharp; 3. Louise Stevenson; 4. Luther 
Winchell, Jr. 

Pleasure hack—1l. Patsy, Doris Mason; 2. 
Kapanga, Elizabeth Miller; 3. By Goom, Hea- 


ther McLean; 4. Coed Coch Meteor, Mary 
Jane Corbet. 
Corbet Cup, open equitation—1. John 


Rumble; 2. Faith Heward; 3. Beverly Mellon; 
4. Heather McLean. 

Equitation ‘‘C’’ group—1. Daphne Louson; 
2. Alice Scott; 3. Sarah Bladen; 4. Bart Mc- 


Dougall. 

Riding ponies, 13.2 to 14.2—1. Coed Coch 
Meteor, Mary Jane Corbet; 2. Bunty Lass, 
Faith Heward; 3. Featherweight, Maruja Dun- 
can; 4. Sir Charles, Clayton Ruby. 

Pony jumpers, 13.2 to 14.2—1. Sun Dial, 
Mary Freyseng; 2. Anne, Jimmy Michell} 3. 
Bunty Lass, Faith Heward. 

Bladen Trophy, jumping for riders not above 
“C’’—1. Pepsi Cola, Gordon Sheppard; 2. Tilly, 
Bart McDougall; 3. Dark Secret, Marcia Bris- 
tow; 4. Town Casino, Deborah Cuthbert. 

Oak Ridges junior riding club trophy, pony 
hunter hacks—l. Coed Coch Meteor, Mary 
Jane Corbet; 2. Queen Bee, Caird Wilson; 3. 
Toby, Jack Pady; 4. Ruby, Barbara Talbot. 

0. 





Vancouver International 


The Vancouver International 
Horse Show, held September 21-22- 
23 at Vancouver, B. C., was produc- 
ed by the Southlands Riding and 











Pine Crest Inn 
Tryon, N. C. 


{ rome Prepared for Good Hunt- 
«ng, Congenial Friends, Comfort 
and Good Food. 








PROLONG LEATHER LIFE 


with 


LEATHER CONDITIONER 
This method is used and recommended 
by horse owners: 

1.) Wash harness and saddlery after 
each use with a good mild soap. 

2.) Apply LEXOL with sponge, cloth 
or brush, every 1 or 2 weeks to restore 
pliable strength to leather. Protects 
leather against damage by mildew and 
perspiration. 

Sold by saddlery, harness, hardware 
=~ and sporting goods dealers, 
or remit direct. Pt. $1.25; 
Qt. $2; Gal. $5; 5-Gal. $20. 


THE MARTIN DENNIS C0. 
DIAMOND ALKA Lt COMPA NY 
Dept. 861 Newark 4, N. J. 








Driving Club Ltd. and presented by 
the Rotary Club of Marpole. It 
proved to be a huge success. 

The large attendance at all perfor- 
mance was very encouraging. Satur- 
day night’s performance chalked up 
an early Sell-out. Many entries 
came from across the border and 
the classes were well filled with 
horses of good quality. 

The over all picture directed at- 
tention to several open jumping 
horses. Pinkey, ridden by J. E. 
Heath, proved that he had ability 
and was ready to go by placing 2nd 
in the director’s sweepstake open- 
ing night. Later he took the blue 
in the international stake. 

Flash, owned by Wendy de Veer 
Hunt and ridden by Ed Lister, did 
almost as well. He was 2nd behind 
Pinkey in the international stake 
and his blue was in the triplebar 
class. 

Dresden Souvenir, ridden by Miss 
Twinkie Watson and owned by Miss 
Margaret Anderson, garnered the 
coveted Orpheum Theatre Gary 
Cooper Challenge Shield by being 
pinned champion of the show. This 
honor was held jointly by Dresden 
Souvenir and the 5-gaited mare, Eas- 
ter Stonewall, owned by Miss Mary 
McLellan. 

Miss Twinkie Watson, the 16-year- 
old rider of Dresden Souvenir, was 
awarded the junior Aggragate Shield 
for the junior rider winning the 
most points. 

Middle and heavyweight hunters 
proved to be a fine class of horses. 
The performances in this division 
were superior to the lightweight 
event. Fiddler’s Green annexed the 
blue. 

Champion model hunter, Ajax, 
owned by Mrs. R. Sutherland, and 
reserve Home Service, owned by 
Col. J. Thorne, were picked from 
the middle and heavyweights. 

The Gunns with their 3 hunters 
received the blue in the family class. 
Later Folly came back to place 2nd 
in the hunter hacks.—Contributed 
by Visitor 


PLACE: Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

TIME: September 21-23. 

JUDGES: Dr. George C. Saunders, D. W. 
Samuel. 

SHOW CH.: Dresden Souvenir. 

JUNIOR RIDER CH.: Twinkie Watson. 


SUMMARIES 
The Dueck Chevrolet and Oldsmobile light- 
weight hunter stake — 1. Dresden Souvenir, 
Mrs. M. Anderson; 2. Tony, Nina Fairweather; 


3. Daisy Mae, Ainsley Lubbock; 4. Donna, 
Capilano Stables. 
Directors’ jumping sweepstake—1l. Dresden 


Souvenir, Mrs. M. Anderson; 2. Pinky, J. E. 
Heath; 3. Carmencita, A. G. Phillips; 4. 
Orange Pekoe, Betty Maclane; 5. Flash, Ed 
Lister. 

The F. Ronald Graham Jumping stake—1. 
Flash, Ed Lister; 2. Silent Mulas, Dick 
Vonesch; 3. Orange Pekoe, Betty Maclane; 
4. Strawberry, Jim Maxam. 

Junior jumping—1. Peanuts, Jim Wisbey; 2. 


SHOWING 


Judy, Joan Clark; 3. Babbysocks, Mrs. I. M. 
Milligan. 

Maiden jumpers—1l. Donna, Capilano Stables; 
2. Judy, Joan M. Clark; 3. Bonny Rex, Bob 
Maxam; 4. Tar-tan, Bob Menzies. 

Pairs of hunters, tandem —1. Tansunny, 
Marion Macdonnell; Entry, not listed; 2. Car- 
mencita, Bonnie Rex, Bob Maxam; 3. Pinkey, 
J. E. Heath; Leopard, Gayden Legge. 

The E. W. Hamber hunter stake—1. Fid- 
dlers Green, Unicorn Stables; 2. Home Ser- 
vice, Col. J. Thorpe; 3. Viking, Mrs. R. G. 
Shanks; 4. Satan's Holiday, Martin Rind. 

International open jumper stake—l. Pinkey, 
J. E. Heath; 2. Flash, Ed Lister; 3. Silent 
Mulas, R. Vonesch; 4. Good Friday, Jim Me- 
Leave; 5. Dresden Souvenir, Mrs. M. Ander- 
son; 6. Leopard, Gayden Legge. 

The H. N. Boultbee hunter hack—1l. Water 
Lily, Elizabeth Oliver; 2. Folly, Dr. and Mrs. 
W. G. Gunn; 3. Fiddler’s Green. Unicorn 
Stables. 


DEHNER 


Custom Built 


JODHPUR BOOTS 


For men and women. Custom made 
from any of our black or tan boot 
calfskins with full leather lining. Shown 
is the high blucher 
laced style, the per- 
fect foot 



















elastic side goring, 
and all round strap. 
Regular sizes car- 
ried in stock, or 
custom-made to 
your individual 
measure. 


See your Dehner dealer, or write te 
us for catalog and leather swatches. 


The DEHNER CO., ™ 


2059 Farnam St., Omaha, Neb. 











IN CHICAGO AGENTS FOR 
DEHNER BOOTS 
Albert Doubek & Son 


Maker of the fameus 
a DOUBEK POLO BOOTS 


20 West Jackson Blvd., Chicage, Wl. 
Send for measurement Blank & Prices. 








IN PHILADELPHIA DISTRIBUTORS 


DEHNER BOOTS 
Merkins Riding Shop 


RIDING APPAREL EXCLUSIVELY 
1314 Walnut St. Philadelphia 7; Pa. 
Send For Folder 








IN NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS 


DEHNER BOOTS 


aa 


40 Essex St. Boston, Mass. 
Write For Free Catalogue 














IN NEW YORK STATE 
it’s GRODY’S for 
DEHNER BOOTS 

GRODY’S 


342 South Salina Street 
Syracuse, New York 
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Tel. PEapack 8-0571 
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“WRIGHT” “WRIGHT” 
RIDING SHOES FIELD 
wieeeies = 
Shocs ©: JODHPUR SHOES Wied 
Tan. LEGGINGS -— 
Leggings hunting 
in leather, LACE SHOES boots 
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Racing Colors To Order 







-FAR HILLS, N. J. 
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HORSE SHOW RIBBONS 
TROPHIES AND CUPS 


Write for new catalogue and prices 
Known for Prompt Service 


KRAUS & SONS, INC. 
Dept. H 11 East 22nd St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 




















A 
KAUFFMAN 


Exclusive 






NEW e IMPROVED 


PARIANI - C.B. 


FORWARD SEAT SADDLE 
with Duraluminum Tree 


$12500 


Complete 


Extra strong 
Extra light 
Molded flaps 


Other saddles from $15 up 


Everything for the Rider 
SEND FOR CATALOG 





KAUFFMAN Ges 


141 EAST 24th ST. NEW YORK caTALog 
AMERICA’S LARGEST RIDING SHOP 








Dressing To Ride 





Riding Apparel Should Be Chosen 
For Comfort; The Difference Between 
An Enjoyable Or A Disagreeable Ride 





Barbara de Seyssel 


Following hard on the decision to 
take up riding comes the rather 
complex question of clothes. 


As in most sports, dress is all-im- 
portant, and never more so than 
when on a horse, where you imme- 
diately become the centre of inter- 
est and criticism. But as opinions 
vary to such a degree, also depend- 
ing on the sort of riding you want 
to do, you may well be forgiven for 
feeling perplexed as to what is real- 
ly the correct, and therefore the best 
thing to wear. 

Your non-horsey friends will pro- 
bably tell you to go and look at 
what the other folk are doing, but 
this only adds to your confusion. 
Cantering gaily past you on the 
bridle paths are horses carrying a 
strangely assorted collection of rid- 
ers, no two of whom conform to any 
particular pattern. Some bump along 
nonchalantly in borrowed slacks, a 
sloppy blouse or sweat shirt, tennis 
sneakers sticking out at all angles 
and hair flying wildly in the wind. 
Others may prance more soberly in 
a trilby and ordinary store suit, 
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604 Fifth Avenue 
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‘HABIT: MAKER- 


No need to hunt further than Nardi’s 
for your side-saddle or astride habit. 


COMPLETE OUTFITS FOR* THE HORSEY SET 


Jodhpurs and Breeches 
Tailored Suits and Sport Coats 


Endorsed by all the hunting clubs in the country. 
New York 20, N. Y. 


CHILDREN 




















which, however is soon badly ruck- 
ed and wrinkled pefore many minu- 
tes. 


Altogether a series of sad sartor- 
ial mixtures, none of which should 
be emulated by the beginner. 

Indeed this riding business is 
more serious than you think, and 
strange as it may seem, your success 
as a pupil may quite easily depend, 
at any rate at first, on such a little 
item as a badly fitting pair of boots 
or breeches. You should in fact 
choose your dress as carefully as 
you would if you were going to play 
on the centre court at Wimbledon. 
Like the Galloping Major in the 
song....you must be prepared to go 
“Bumpetty Bump” in public, quite 
a good deal, during which time gar- 
ments, ordinarily well behaved while 
walking about, become very unruly 
and part company, rucking up or 
slipping down in the most embarras- 
sing fashion. In doing this they will 
also chafe you in the most unneces- 
sary places. And the necessary ones 
will be quite sore enough after the 
first few lessons without that. 

Men are better off than women 
for a start, in that the top half of 
their ordinary clothes will serve 
them pretty well; but not so the 
women, unless you have a scarecrow 
figure, ladies....and then only if 
you keep strictly to a walk. 

In fact, not the least of the diffi- 
culties confronting beginners as you 
see, is this question of clothes and 
as I said pefore, a man on a horse 
commands the view, and no less con- 
tributes to it, or should, and if your 
actual seat in the saddle is not at 
first very professional, it will be a 
great source of comfort to feel that 
at all events your clothes are notice- 
able only in that they are well-cut 
and workmanlike. 

Roughly speaking, the costume 
for aqrdinary hacking or riding 
school work should consist of a hat, 
shirt or jersey, coat or jacket, 
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breeches or jodhpurs, with the ap- 
propriate boots or shoes. Women 
riding astride wear practically the 
same as men. 

All bright colors should be avoid- 
ed. They only draw attention to the 
rider and if oth are well groomed, 
this combination alone should be de- 
corative enough. 

As to materials, these vary ac- 
cording to the season of the year 
and type of riding you intend to do. 
For example, for hacking out for an 
hour or two after office hours .on 
fine evenings I suggest a coat of 
light tweed or covert cloth in a 
shade of brown or_ grey-green. 
Breeches or jodhpurs should gener- 
ally be of a lighter shade than the 
coat and make up very serviceable 
and smartly in cavalry twill or cor- 
duroy. This last is very serviceable, 
though none too warm in winter. 

Let me entreat you to go to the 
best ‘‘Hunting Tailor’ that you can 
find. It will certainly pay you in the 
long run. However well you sit your 
horse if your breeches turn round 
at the knees and your coat rides up 
to your neck and cuts you under the 


-armpits, you will be uncomfortable 


the entire time and unable to enjoy 
yourself and give the necessary at- 
tention to the business in hand.. 
very much “In hand’’ if your horse 
has spirit and it’s nice frosty weath- 
er! 

I remember seeing a poor girl 
once riding in Rotten Row in Lon- 
don. I knew her quite well as a good 
horsewoman, and could not under- 
stand why she was sitting her horse 
so appallingly )badly....all hunch- 
ed up with her legs stuck out at a 
fearful angle. 

It appeared afterwards that the 
new breeches she was wearing were 
so tight under the knee that she had 
been unable to bend her leg at all 
and even had to get the groom to 
“throw” her up on to the horse 
when she started out. 

Ill-fitting breeches which take the 
strain in all the wrong places also 
wear out incredibly quickly and the 
same thing applies to coats. They 
pull out of shape in no time at all 
unless properly cut for the job by 
one who knows, and often you may 
find a good tailor will only under- 
take either one or the other....the 
coat or the breeches....each must 
be “built” by a specialist who rarely 
does anything else. 

Riding kit can-only be made by 

Continued On Page 17 
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Trained heating specialists working out of 
over 500 direct factory branches from coast to 
coast have made the services of Holland Furnace 
Company stand for tops in heating security. 
Holland provides more heating comfort, safety 
and economy to more people than any other 
organization — a fact that is borne out by over 
twelve million Holland customers. 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY wicuckn 
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Friday, January 5, 1951 


Atlantans Ride Fifty 
Miles To Mountain 
Park, Georgia 


Mrs. G. Maynard Smith 

In the saddle for fifty unforget- 
able miles, and the spectacular glory 
of a Georgia autumn week-end, tra- 
veling unfamiliar trails constantly 
unvailing picturesque discoveries, 
adds up to an inspiration, a revela- 
tion and an adventure. 

Such, perhaps, is an inadequate 
summation of the impression gained 
by the group of Atlantans who rode 
to Mountain Park, Georgia, on the 
week-end of October 27-287 Under 
the able leadership of that well 
known horseman, Dudley Fort. 

At a resting point both going and 
coming, good Samaritans, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Stout quenched the 
thirst of the happy group with spring 
water served from a gourd and cold 
bottle drinks at their attractive 
country home. 

To the delight of 21 hungry and 
happy riders there awaited on the 
banks of the blue lake waters of 
Mountain Park, Georgia, food fit for 
the Gods and traditional to Souther- 
ners—barbeque, brunswick stew and 
the many other things that make a 
tempting meal. 

With the riders well fed and the 
mounts bedded down for the night, 
the entire party gaily danced, laugh- 
ed and frolicked until their weary 
muscles rebelled and cried out for 
rest. 

The group was graciously enter- 
tained for the night in the homes 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lee S. Wolfe and 
Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Senter, the ladies 
spending the night with the Wolfes 
and the gentlemen with the Senters. 

The following morning Mr. and 
Mrs. Wolfe and Dr. and Mrs. Senter 
provided a most delicious breakfast 
cooked on the outdoor grill at the 
Senter’s home. 

A true lover of horses would great- 
ly appreciate the precaution our 
leader, Dudley Fort took in seeing 
to the welfare of the mounts as well 
as the riders. Rest periods were 
taken at intervals along the way. 
Precautions for safety of all were 
stressed and, as Mr. Fort said, con- 
sideration of others is nowhere more 
important than in trail riding. The 
wise rider thinks of his mount as 
well as of his companions before 
gratifying his own desires. 

Those riding were: Dudley Fort, 
Arthur Fort, James King, Miss Sen- 
ter, Dr. J. C. Senter, Mr. and Mrs. 
Trellis Wells, Miss Louise Medlock, 
Miss Mary Lee Nunnally, Cleve 
Thompson, Harvey Chestnut, Harvey 
Chestnut, Jr., Miss Lynn Herrington, 
Dr. Bill Cox, Spottswood Parker, 
Mrs. Pottington, Wash Lively, Miss 
Barbara Ann Sugerman, Miss Mar- 
garet Ann Ford, Miss Lynn Ford, 
Miss Helen Maynard Smith and Mrs. 
Maynard Smith. 
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experts of long standing and unlike 
other clothes fashions, they change 
very little and the general cut not 
at all. It’s the fit that counts. 
Side-vents to astride-coats came in 
a few years ago having always previ- 
ously been worn by women side- 
saddle. Now both men and women 
wear them, but personally I dislike 
them....the only advantage being 
that they lessen the tendency of 
the side-flaps to turn under your 
thigh, and so “‘sat upon” as you rise 
to the trot; but a good deep back 
vent should fall away alright provid- 
ed the wearer sits fairly in the sad- 
dle and it looks all the smarter. 
Always insist on several fittings 
and don’t fail to sit astride the dum- 
my horse, even if you haven’t yet 








For Sale 
BONNE FILLE 


Open jumper, 16.1, chestnut 
mare. Winner of many champ- 
ionships and ribbons. 


$500 
Guaranteed Sound 
ROBERT C. LEE 


North End Stables 
Silver Springs, Md. 





Call Shepherd 3159 








been on a real one....never mind 
the tailor....It’s more than likely 
he hasn’t either. 

To test the coat, first stretch the 
arms out in front of you and roach 
or ‘round your back. [t should give 
easily over the shoulders with na 
undue strain. 

Now sit up and watch that the 
skirt flaps fall away smoothly to 
either side and don’t pull away on 
the last button in front. 

The coat should of course be sin- 
gle-breasted and rather long....not 
a jacket, and _ slightly “waisty”. 
Short jacket-styles are very ungrace- 
ful from behind and tend to climb 
up round your ears after a gallop. 

Next, raise yourself on your knees 
and then down again to be sure the 
flaps don’t twist under you. Three 
or four buttons are smart and the 
collar should fit snug and fasten 
high up the neck showing as little 
stock or tie as possible. 

Now for the lower garments. If 
you decide on jodhpurs for the sum- 
mer, insist on a. zip-fastener on the 
inside of each leg, or a deep elastic 
cuff....or better still, both. These 
will greatly lessen the effort of re- 
moving the garments, especially if 
you are rather hot and want to 
change in a hurry. Jodhpurs are very 
smart but if they fit well, they are 
the most difficult of all to get on 
and off. If ever they get really wet 

-heaven help you.. you'll 
have to call the assistance of the 
entire household, or sleep in them 
till they dry....By the way, a pair 
of silk stockings on underneath is 
a great help and allows them to be 
slipped off more easily. 

As to breeches, these should .fit 
snugly up into the fork and con- 
tinue on down to the knee without 
too much fullness. Baggy breeches 
are a horror poth on and off the 
horse and are a complete waste of 
material. 

The side seam must come round 
and over the top of. the knee to fin- 
ish on the inside. This last is most 
important and remember to put them 
on right each time or they will be 
very uncomfortable and (become 
shapeless misery. 

Either buttons or laces may be 
worn. Buttons are smart but be care- 
ful they are in just the right place 
or they cause the worst agony of all. 
Laces are best in any case where the 
leg is at all fleshy. 

The fit at the knee should be 
really snug but should not cut into 
you anywhere. To test them well, 
stand up and then pend over. Then 
bend your knees up quite high. 

Don’t forget....it will be awk- 
ward enough for you to raise your 
left foot to the stirrup for the first 


time, especially if you are not very 
tall, without a pair of _ ill-fitting 
breeches to make matters worse. 
Make sure also there is room enough 
in the seat....there’s no time now 
for vanity on such matters..,. 

As to head-gear, a hard hat or 
bowler is the most sensible for all 
serious riding and can really be 
fitted attractively. Hideous off the 
head, they are not half the monstro- 
sities some people make out and 
have saved many a wearer from seri- 
ous concussion. 

A felt hamburg or wide-awake is 
alright for mild hacking, but the 
novice is strongly advised to protect 
himself against occasional falls. 

Now we come to boots, which are 
perhaps the most tricky of all. Rid- 
ing boots should really be made for 
you by a special hunt bootmaker, 
but as this is rarely possible now-a- 
days you may be lucky enough to 
find a comfortable ready-made pair 
if you know what to look for. 

Albove all they should be comfort- 
able when once on, but be prepared 
for a little stiffness everywhere at 
first. They should not be too tight 
round the top. This will quickly stop 
the circulation and numbness will 
follow. Insist also on plenty of room 
round the instep or you will have 
endless difficulty in pulling them on 
and off. Bend your knee and flex 
your ankle to make sure the wrink- 
les do not cut into you. You will find 
the first thing the instructor will 
tell you is to keep your heels down, 
so make certain it won’t be the boots 
which will make it more difficult 
for you. 

Boots generally speaking should 
be black, not brown, with a service- 
ably thick sole....you never know 
when you might have to walk home. 
Toes should pe square or round and 
not pointed. 

Don’t bother about spurs just yet, 
but you may carry a light cane, not 
too long or bulky as the reins will 
be enough of a handful themselves 
for the first time or two. 

Never leave your gloves at home... 
for summer the regular brown string 
variety are very practical and for 
really cold weather, double-mesh 
lined wool are best. Leather gloves 
are pest only on fine days as they 
tend to slip on the reins when wet. 

Under your coat, a neat shirt with 
collar and tie or well-tied stock is 
considered correct and for the early 
mornings or cold weather, turtle- 
neck jerseys are warm and comfort- 
able. 

In closing, I have found it a good 
tip to apply a little methylate to 
those portions of your anatomy like- 
ly to come into contact for the first 
time. You are pound to feel stiff, 
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For Sale 
HORSES 


Four year old grey filly—tfull sis- 
ter to Clifton’s Champ, also half- 
bred 2-year-old filly. Mrs. Gilbert 
Fernandez, 33 Rochland, S. Dart- 
mouth, Mass. 1t chg 


Qualified hunter, 16.3. Excellent 
jumper. Hunting fit and ready for 
point-to-point. can be seen in Vir- 
ginia. Best references. Box JA, The 
Chronicle, Berryville, Virginia. 1t ch 











Thoroughbred gelding, hunted 2 
seasons, bay 6 years, 16.1 hands. 
Excellent show prospect or hunter. 
Grand jumper, fine conformation. 
Box DE, The Chronicle, Berryville, 
Virginia. 1-5-tf chg. 





SADDLE 


Whippy side saddle, only just 
broken in, good condition, originally 
cost $300.00, sacrifice price $50.00. 
If not entirely as represented, saddle 
may be returned to seller and money 
will be refunded. Carlton C. Jewett, 
344 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

1t chg. 








DOGS 


Norwich (Jones) Terriers, P. O. 
Box 96. Upperville, Virginia tf 


Long haired Dachshunds. Charm- 
ing Puppies. P. O. Box 96, Upper- 
ville, Va. 7-28-tf 


Wanted 


HELP 


Experienced man to train and 
manage hunter and jumper stable. 
Must be permanent. Give qualifica- 
tions. Box DK, The Chronicle, Berry- 
ville, Va. 12-8-tf chg. 


VANS - TRAILERS 


Six (6) horse van. Tractor trailer 
type or straight job. Must be late 
model and in superior condition. 
Box JB, The Chronicle, Berryville, 
Virginia. 

















Two-horse tandem axle trailer. 
Send description and price to Box 
JC, The Chronicle, Berryville, Va: 

t pd. 





For Rent 
PROPERTY 


Handsome Colonial home in Vir- 
ginia Hunting Country. Seventy 
miles from Washington, D. C. Box 
DP, The Chronicle, Berryville, Vir- 
ginia. 12-15 eow 2 mos, ch. 
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RIDING 


but this will harden the skin and 
prevent you from peing horribly 
sore as well....condemned to take 
subsequent meals off the mantel 
piece. 

Good Luck to you 
Landings.... 


HUNTER 
DIRECTORY 


ILLINOIS 


T. R. CHALMERS 
ROYAL OAKS STABLES 
County Line Road, Deerfield, Dlinois 
Importer of Irish and Canadian 
hunters. We take in horses to fit for 
the show ring or the hunting field. 
Life’s experience in the British Isles 
and America. Teaching riding a 
specialty. If you are having difficulty 
with your horse, let us help you. 
Hunters & Jumpers — Inside Arena 
Phones, Northbrook 299 and 
Highland Park 3223 


SI JAYNE 
c/o Happy Day Stables 
Norwood Park, Ilinois 
Telephone: Gladstone 34100 
For Sale 
Large Selection of 
Hunters and Jumpers 
Green and Proven Horses 
Buy your horses with complete 
confidence. Every horse sold with 
a guarantee. 


INDIANA 


FOLLY FARMS 
Field and Show Hunters 

Open Jumpers 
Always a good selection available. 
Horses boarded, trained, and shown. 
MAX BONHAM, Trainer and Mgr. 

R. R. No. 2, Carmel, Indiana 
Phone 204 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MILES RIVER STABLES 
Hamilton, Mass. 
Hunters and Jumpers 
For Sale. 

Experienced In Show Ring and Field. 
Hunters and Race Horses Boarded. 
P. J. Keou_h, Prop. 

Tele: Hamilton 67 


MICHIGAN 


JOHN CORNELL 
Battle Creek Hunt Club 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Hunters and Outstanding Jumpers 
For Sale. 
Horses Taken = Board, School and 


ow. 
Largest Indoor Ring In Michigan. 
Instructions 
Tele: Battle Creek 2-2750 


OHIO 


THE VALLEY STABLES 
Louis J. Collister 
Gates Mills, Ohio 

Useful Hacks and Hunters 

With mouths a specialty. 

Always a Nice Horse on hand. 

Phone—Gates Mills—693 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SWEETBRIAR FARM 
Penns Park, Pa. 
HUNTERS 
made or green 
Write, phone or visit 
Joe Moloney, Mgr. 
Tel. Wycombe 2066 


WESTMORELAND FARMS 
E. C. Bothwell 
Middle and Heavyweight Hunters 
Anglo-Cleveland Hunters 
“horoughbred Stallion RATHBEALE 
Greensburg, Pa. Telephone 3712 


VIRGINIA. 


HAWKWOOD FARM 
On U. S. Route 15, Eight Miles South 
of Gordonsville, Virginia 
A good selection of young 
Thoroughbred hunters & show horses. 
Outside horses taken to board, hunt 
and show. 
Jack Payne, a 
Telephones: 
Gordonsville 55-W ‘or 235-3 


and Happy 
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HERMITAGE FARM 

W. B. Cocks, the steeplechase train- 
er who saddled 22 winners last year, 
will ship about 28 horses to Camden, 
S. C. within a few days. Mr. Cocks 
has been a regular in the field with 
Mr. Stewart’s Cheshire Hounds on 
one of the best hunters in the coun- 
try, Peterski, winner of the 1948 run- 
ning of The Maryland Hunt Cup... 
Stablemate Pine Pep, owned by Mrs. 
W. J. Clothier, Clothier, has chalked 
up the 1949 and 1950 Maryland Hunt 
Cups and interest centers on seeing 
him go postward this year. 

Varied activities go on at Trainer 
Cocks’ Hermitage Farm near Union- 
ville, Pa. Peterski not only is a 
regular in the hunting field but this 
spring will be his third season at 
stud. Among the 2-year-olds which 
were broken as yearlings at Hermi- 
tage are two belonging to Courtney 
Burton, M. F. H. of Chagrin Valley 
Hunt; a dark bay filly by Teddy’s 
Comet—*Uvira II, by Umidwar and a 
dark bay filly by War Admiral—Rash 
Hurry, by.John P. Grier. Mr. Bur- 
ton’s Lock and Key, the 7-year-old 
brown mare by *Easton—Level Head, 
by *Sir Gallahad III which ran so 
successfully in the colors of the late 
Crispin Oglebay in 1949, was shipped 
to Gates Mills, Ohio on December 14 
and she is scheduled to go on to Ken- 
tucky where she will be bred to 
*Nirgal which stands at Coldstream 
Stud. Mr. Burton’s Lake Success, a 
5-year-old bay filly by Bull Lea—Blue 
Lily, by Blue Larkspur will go to the 
court of *Djeddah, also at Coldstream 
Stud while his Sacrifice, a 5-year-old 
bay mare by *Pharamond II—Sala- 
minia, by Man o’War, will be bred to 
Roman. He is a member of the Roman 











ANTIQUES 


The household effects of View Tree, the 
home of the late Oscar T. Crosby, near 
Warrenton, Va. Sale will be held on 
the premises, starting promptly at 10:00 
A. M. each day and continuing with 
afternoon session. 


Friday and Saturday 
January 12 and 13, 1951 


The furnishings of this 17-room Colon- 
ial Mansion consist almost entirely of 
Antiques collected for many years from 
all parts of the world. 

Preview—Thursday, January 11, 9:00 to 
9:00. Sale will be held inside, seats 
will be provided. Lunch will be served. 


TERMS AND CONDITIONS BY 
Headley’s Auctions 
of Winchester, Va. 


Agent For the Owners 


Mrs. Celeste Crosby Miller 
Mrs. Julette Crosby Hornblow 
Countess Miriam Carracciola de Melito 























syndicate (30 shares at $10,000 per 
share), and the sire is standing at 
Elmendorf Farm. 

Mrs. Fay Ingalls is one of the hunt 
meetings most enthusiastic support- 
ers and her interest is keener: than 
many because she is watching her 
home-breds go postward. Two 2- 
year-olds at Hermitage Farm are a 
half-sister to hunt meeting winners 
Babadora and Bab’s Whey, a grey 
filly by *Flushing II—Beaubabs, by 
*Gino and the last of the Boston Mats, 
a chestnut colt by Boston Mat— 
Golden Ann, by Polydor. The colt is 
an uncle to Extra which is a color- 
bearer for Mr. Cocks. 

Other 2-year-olds in the stable in- 
clude a big chestnut filly, now stand- 
ing 16.1, by Peterski—Catore, by 
Catalan; a nice grey colt by Bonne 
Nuit—Rose O’Connor, by Catalan and 
one of the last of the Milkmans, a 
chestnut filly by Milkman—Ladyof- 
shallott, by *Sir Gallahad III. 


CHAGRIN VALLEY COTILLION 

It was a gala time for all who at- 
tended the Chagrin Valley Hunt 
Club cotillion on December 15, which 
officially opened the Christmas sea- 
son. Its attendance is limited to 45 
couples, and naturally there are 
many on the waiting list. 

The party started with a guinea 
hen dinner at a U-shaped table, 
covered with a red cloth, on which 
were 13 white Christmas trees trim 
med with candles. The gentlemen 
wore hunting pink while the ladies 
sported their second best evening 
gowns, in anticipation of the games 
and stunts that followed the cotil- 
lion. 


HARDY HUNTERS 

The Chagrin Valley Hunt’s Cotillion 
of December 16 was followed by a 
real winter-weather hunt the next 
day. An 8-inch snow and a tempera- 
ture of 12 to 15 degrees above dam- 
pened the ardor of many, but three 
dyed in the wool foxhunters turned 
out—M. F. H. Courtney Burton; the 
M. F. H. of Rocky Fork-Headley, 
Edward Durrell and one of Rolling 
Rock’s keenest hunting members. 
Hounds drew the previously unhunt- 
ed Bass Lake country, and gave their 
followers a good run in spite of tricky 
footing. Out for about four hours, 
the hardy few covered roughly 15 
miles behind the hard-working pack. 
Afterwards at a party given by George 
Osborne of Grey Horse Farm, numb- 
ed toes were thawed and blood fired 
by a wee spot. Incidentally, Mr. 
Burton brought his good mare Lock 
and Key home for the holidays.— 
E.A.E. 


PENNA. VISITORS 

The versatility of horses which race 
between the flags was clearly shown 
at the December 16 meeting of Mr. 
Stewart’s Cheshire Hounds. Four- 
teen members of the Elkridge-Har- 
ford and Green Spring Valley Hunts 
came up from Maryland. Among 
them were Stuart Janney, Jr. riding 
his 3-time winner of The Maryland 
Hunt Cup, Winton, while Mrs. Janney 
rode the timber horse, Dusky Stran- 
ger. Mike Smithwick, who has chalk- 
ed up 3 victories in The Maryland on 
Peterski and Pine Pep, hunted Merry 








BOOTS, 


561 Fifth Avenue 





SCARLET FIELD and EVENING COATS 
* GAITED SADDLE HABITS 


Ready to Wear and Custom Made 
TWEED, PLAIN AND OXFORD RIDING COATS 
ENGLISH BREECHES AND JODHPURS 
JODHPUR SHOES 
HUNT DERBIES AND CAPS 
ALL ACCESSORIES 


“‘Pevtz 


Successors to Messrs. Fownes and Jones, Sport Tailors 
Cor. 46th Street 





* New York City 





Old Soul which won over hurdles at 
Saratoga. The Ben Griswolds, III 
had timber toppers Battery B and 
Edward M out for the day while Dan 
Brewster rode the former brush horse 
turned now to timber, Big Bones. 
W. B. Cocks held up the Pennsylvania 
timber horses as he rode Peterski 
and C. V. B. Cushman was astride 
the winner on the flat at hunt meet- 
ings, Sun Prince. 


NEW BUILDINGS 

Rolling Plains Stable, the outgrowth 
of the dispersal sale of the late Mrs. 
W. Plunket Stewart’s Rolling Plains 
Farm near The Plains, Va., has its 
new location just across the road 
from W. B. Cocks’ Hermitage Farm, 
Unionville, Pa. Mrs. Joseph Walker 
has had attractive stabling built on 
the farm and this will be the home 
barns for the Thoroughbred breeding 
stock. At the present time most of 
the broodmares are in Kentucky but 
they will be shipped back to Pennsyl- 
vania to foal. 


GROWING STABLE 

Morris Dixon, Jr. is really building 
up a training stable at Unionville, 
Pa. and he now has about 27 horses 
which he is getting ready to go post- 
ward this year. Among the horses in 
his stable are Second Mate, which 
won 2 timber events last year, and 
the winners Snob Tourist and Jam. 


DATES SET 

It is never too early for the various 
hunts to think about spring dates for 
their hunter trials and point-to-points. 
Dates already planned for this year 
include the Warrenton, Va. Hunt 
Point-to-Point on March 17 and the 
Piedmont Hunt Point at Upperville, 
Va. on March 28. Two hunter trial 
dates are the Harkaway Hunter Trials 
at Warrenton, Va. and the Potomac 
Hunt Hunter Trials, Rockville, Md., 
both of which are scheduled for 
March 24. 


PRINCE SIMON 

Mr. Woodward’s Prince Simon 
will arrive shortly at Claiborne to 
start his new career at stud. He left 
London on the 24th via “‘S. S. Amer- 
ican Importer’ and is scheduled to 
arrive in New York on January 3rd, 
or 4th, from where he will entrain 
for his new pasture at Paris, Ken- 
tucky.—R. S. 


THUMBS UP 

Mr. Robert Alexander III reports 
that his stallion, Thumbs Up (*Blen- 
heim II—Gas Bag) that he is man- 
aging for Mr. Louis B. Mayer, is 
doing so well that his book is prac- 
tically full. One well-known breeder 
is so enthusiastic about Thumbs Up 
that he has booked to him for three 
consecutive seasons.—R. §S. 


JOE MCDERMOTT 

Jockey Joe McDermott, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, was injured seri- 
ously on December 30th, when his 
automobile collided with a milk 
truck, while enroute from Charles 
Town, where he had been riding, in 
Maryland. He is in a Baltimore hos- 
pital suffering from internal injur- 
ies, a broken collarbone and a pos- 
soble fractured pelvis. His condition 
is termed fair.—R. S. 


SAMUEL RIDDLE 

Those at Faraway Farm (the new 
home of *Somah) are _ anxiously 
awaiting further word of the condi- 
tion of Samuel D. Riddle, who suf- 
fered another heart attack Wednes- 
day, Dec. 27th. The Master of Far- 
away has had several such attacks 
during the past few years, but has 
been in excellent health for the past 
several months.—R. S. 


TO VISIT LEXINGTON 

Harry Carr, who rides in England 
for Mr. Woodward and The King, as 
well as Tommy Gosling, rider for 
Mr. Winston Churchill, will visit 
Lexington on January 10th to 13th 
as guests of The Chronicle’s field 
representative, Arnold Shrimpton. 
—R. §S. 











AMERICA’S FINEST HOMES 
are decorated with 
LLOYD’S WALLPAPERS 
| ¥-1.8 LLOYD €0. 
INC. 

16 E. Stnd St. 


Near Madison Ave. 
i New York City, N.Y. 


Let us show you 
how we can help | 
you add charm te 
your own... 
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THE CHRONICLE 


WARREN WRIGHT 

The death of Warren Wright, 
owner of the famed Calumet Farm, 
necessitated the withdrawal of Wist- 
ful and Bewitch from the Anita Chi- 
quita feature race at Santa Anita, 
thus leaving the race completely at 
the mercy of Bed O’Roses. The title 
of leading money winner for the 
year goes to the Brookmeade Stable 
of Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane. This is 
the first time that Calumet has been 
beaten for the past 4 years.—R. S. 


IMPORTS 

Cy White reports the receipt of 2 
mares and 2 weanlings from France. 
They were part of the Widener 
estate there, and purchased iby Mrs. 
Fifi Wichfeld (nee Widener, also 
an aunt of Pete Widener [II).—R. S. 


VANDERBILT BOOKINGS 

Dan Scott expects the following 
Vanderbilt mares at his farm for 
the breeding season: Now What, by 
Chance Play—That’s That, who is 
being sent back to *Heliopolis. 
Fledgling, by Discovery—Canfli, 
goes to Capot. Galley Slave, by 
*Gino—Sally’s Alley, is scheduled 
for Requested. Geisha by Discovery 
—Miyako, is being covered by Poly- 
nesian. Open Question, by *Bahram 
—Now What, has been sent to My 
Request. Spot News, by Trace Call— 
Lillabelle, is pooked to Pavot. Par- 
ade Girl, by Display—Panoply, will 
also go to Polynesian.—R. S. 


C. M. KLINE RETIRES 

C. Mahlon Kline, whose name has 
been synonymous with flat racing, 
steeplechasing, and hunt meetings 
over a period of years, has bowed 
out of the racing picture for at least 
a year. Disposing of most of his 
horses, Mr. Kline will keep the 5- 
year-old Slam Bang, a stakes win- 
ner at 2, and the horse which show- 
ed such amazing speed over hurdles, 
the §-year-old *Rialto. This South 
American horse by Congreve—Ven- 
ezia, by Adam’s Apple, annexed the 
Belmont National Maiden Hurdle as 
one of his victories this season. Both 
*Rialto and Slam Bang, the latter a 
brown horse by Shut Out—Offen- 
sive, by *Sir Gallahad III, will be 
turned out at the farm of their 
former-trainer, Morris H. Dixon, at 
Newtown Square, Pa. Hunt meetings 
will miss the many Kline color-bear- 
ers, as they always arrived in num- 
ber and turned in outstanding per- 
formances. 





TEMPTING FOX SOLD ; 

The 2-year-old winner of the Vir- 
ginia Horse Shows  Association’s 
1950 high score award, Waverly 
Farm’s Tempting Fox, has been pur- 
chased by J. North Fletcher of War- 
renton, Va. Bred by Miss F. Julia 
Shearer, the grey gelding is by Thel- 
lusson—Twilight Girl, by *Colonel 
Vennie. He was shown throughout 
the season by Waverly Farm and 
accumulated the greatest number of 
points to annex the championship. 


ANOTHER TRY 

Racing fans on the coast are 
eagerly awaiting the arrival of Cita- 
tion, “the greatest horse since Man 
o’War’’, which will make another 
attempt to win a million dollars. 
Calumet Farm, which is being dir- 
ected by Mrs. Warren Wright, plans 
to ship the bay 6-year-old son of 
Bull Lea—*Hydroplane II, by Hyp- 
erion (England) to Santa Anita 
Park, where he will be put in train- 
ing. It is hoped that the leading 
money winner will reach his goal of 
$61,370 more dollars at either Bay 
Meadows or Hollywood Park. 


ROSELAND FARM 

With the completion of a small 
stud barn this fall, along with build- 
ing a few hundred rods of fence, the 
reconstruction program on Roseland 
No. 2, Lexington, Ky., will be just 
about finished. Work started in 
March 1949, when the 252-acre farm 
was purchased by Grant A. Dorland, 
owner of the 50-acre Roseland No. 
1 on the Russell Cave Pike. Among 
the various projects necessary to 
change a farming establishment into 
a horse farm have been the complete 
repair and decoration of an eight- 
room residence, built over 150 
years, Modernization of a six-room 
cottage, construction of several 
thousand panels of stout wire and 
plank fence, installation of stallions 





in half of a 15-bent tobacco barn, 
. 


etc. 


One problem was created by a” 


deep draw which ran across most of 
the back of the farm. It was solved 
Continued On Page 19 
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Friday, January 5, 1951 


In The Country 


Continued From Page 18 


by digging a big pond, using the dirt 
to fill the draw and connecting the 
pond with the overflow line from a 
new concrete tank in the next field 
which is fed by a year-round spring. 

All Thoroughbreds are now at 
Roseland No. 2 as the home place is 
being rested for several months. 
Broodmares, numbering 11, are in 
foal to *Royal Gem (2), Challedon, 
Hight Thirty, War Dog, *Vezzano, 
Reaping Reward, Our Boots, Lovely 
Night and Amphitheatre. The 1950 
Roseland Farms’ yearling’ crop, 
which will move to Roseland No. 1 
next April, consists of fillies by Dis- 
covery, Unbreakable, Roman and 
Challedon, plus colts by Reaping Re- 
ward and Apache. 


HUNT SECRETARY CARLE 

Edward Carle of Raynham Hall, 
Keswick, Va., writes that we have 
made a mistake in the account of 
the National Beagle Club trials. The 
account gave credit to him as Mas- 
ter of the Raynham Beagle pack. 
“My Misses carries the horn and 
does a good job. I am only the hunt 
secretary.’’ Good for you Ned. It is 
very rare for the male of the species 
not to ask for the credit and rarer 
still for him to refuse it when given 
him. Three cheers for the Rayn- 
ham’s Hunt Secretary and his M. F. 
H. 


DOING WHAT COMES NATURALLY 

One of the recent recruits to the 
training ranks is Randolph Tayloe 
of the Northern Neck, Va., now lo- 
eated in Berryville. As Colonel Tay- 
loe says, he is too inbred to do any- 
thing but train. His ancestors, most 
of them more than once, include 
Samuel Ogle, who imported Selima, 
Edward Lloyd, Thomas Bladen, 
George Plater, all of them among 
are foremost horsemen of earlier 
days. Fairfax Harrison wrote of his 
great grandfather, John Tayloe IIi, 
“There is something of enduring 
dignity in the statement of the 
amazing turf history of John Tayloe 
III as recorded by his son Benjamin 
Ogle Tayloe, that from 1791 to 1806 
he won one hundred and thirteen 
stake races out of one hundred and 
forty contested. Doubtless John 
Tayloe won money also and took 
comfort in it, but in the ‘olden 
times” it was not deemed necessary 
to specify that comfort to the pub- 
lic.” 

John Tayloe III bred Sir Archy 
our first truly American stallion in 
partnership with Captain Archibald 
Randolph, the great grandfather of 
Dr. Archibald C. Randolph of Upper- 
ville, who is currently breeding and 
racing his own horses from Grafton. 
Randolph Tayloe commenced his 
training with Abram Hewitt which 
experience he considers invaluable 
in giving him an opportunity to 
study the methods of a breeder 
whom he says is second to none in 
this country. He _ believes Mr. 
Hewitt’s ideas not only on breeding, 
but on conditioning are so sound, 
that needless to say, he plans to 
make the best use of them that he 
can. Colonel Tayloe has recently ac- 
quired the racing string of George 
Garrett, our Ambassador to Ireland. 
He is also training for Frank Chris- 
topher of Carter Hall, Millwood, 
Va., George Greenhalgh of Springs- 


bury Farm and Norman Frank of © 


Washington. 


PROPOSED SALE OF 
HAVRE DE GRACE 

A Baltimore banking firm, report- 
ed to be backed. py the owners of 
Laurel, Pimlico and Bowie, has of- 
fered the Harford Agriculture and 
Breeders Assn. $225 per share for 
its 8,000 shares of stock. The men 
behind the deal are A. G. Vander- 
bilt, C. Ewing Tuttle and Morris 
Schapiro. The three tracks are hop- 
ing to share the 25 days of racing 
covered by Havre de Grace’s fran- 
chise. 

The sale would effect the distri- 
bution of the 100 days of major rac- 
ing permitted under Maryland law, 
if the state legislature approves a 
measure permitting the transfer of 
the franchise to the other tracks. 
This would close the “Graw’’, which 
has been operated since 1912 and 
give additional dates to Pimlico, 
Laurel and Bowie, whose location 
is such that competition from the 
New Jersey tracks, with conflicting 
dates, would not effect them to a 
great extent. 


The Harford County track is 158 
miles from New York, 78 miles 
from Washington, 58 miles from 
Philadelphia, and 38 miles from 
Baltimore. The patronage from “the 
city of brotherly love” and its envir- 
ons, which formerly went to the 
state of Maryland, now goes chiefly 
to New Jersey. 

Maj. Gen. Milton A. Reckord, pre- 
sident of Harford Agriculture and 
Breeders Assn., favors the sale of 
the stock and the issue is to be de- 
cided at a meeting of the stockhold- 
ers, which is to be held on January 
13. 

Inasmuch as the stock has sold 
for the past three years for $107 to 
$125 per share, the last sale being 
made at $110, the offer of $225 per 
share will be hard to turn down by 
stockholders. Havre de Grace for 
the past two years has been able to 
show a profit only through the co- 
operation of the Maryland Jockey 
Club which permitted them to run 
some of their days at Pimlico. If all 
racing days had been run at the 
“Graw”’ -in competition with N. J. 
tracks and especially Garden State 
Park, there is no doubt that the 
track would have shown a loss. 


P. H. A. ELECTION 

The P. H. A. will hold their elec- 
tion of National Officers on January 
9. George Chubb, Jr. and Samuel 
Murray are candidates for the office 
of president, Otto Heukeroth and 
Alex Forman for vice-president, Jos- 
eph Kingsley and Ralph Peterson for 
treasurer and David Wright and Mary 
Rice for secretary. 

Frank D. Hawkins, who has served 
five terms, is the out-going president, 
as a new ruling limits the presidency 
of the association to two successive 
terms. 

The new national officers will be 
installed at the P. H.-A. annual din- 
ner dance which will be held at the 
Hotel Belvedere, N. Y. on January 20. 


GALWAY 

W. A. Miller has just informed 
us that he is now standing the 13- 
year-old Galway owned by Dr. Lewis 
Kraskin of Washington, D. C., at 
his farm. The dark bay stallion is 
by *Sir Gallahad III—-Silver Lane 
by Jim Gaffney, has one stakes win- 
ner this year, and several of his 
colts are shaping up well. 


NYLON FOXES . 

Not many people are familiar with 
a stalwart organization known as 
the Defenders of the Furbearers but 
they are nonetheless an active and 
militant organization and as their 
name implies are pledged to the in- 
terest of animaldom. In their publi- 
cation as well as in the magazine of 
the Pennsylvania Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
comes the jubilant announcement of 
nylon imitation fur. As the maga- 
zines point out this latest innovation 
paves the way to independence from 
the Russian fur trade, The article 
goes on to say that the cheaper fur 
couts will release millions of dollars 
for other luxuries and this money 
will then not go to aid unfriendly 
nations. The Canadian northwestern 
trappers are not mentioned, nor 
some of our domestic chinchilla and 
red fox breeders, but doubtless as 
domestic predators of fur bearers, 
they are as unpopular as the Rus- 
sians to the defenders of the fur- 
bearers. 

As Gilbert Mather, well known 
Pennsylvania fox hunter, says the 
news of the possibility of nylon fox- 
es can be of more assistance in as- 
suring the survival of our mutual 
friend, Reynard, than any similiar 
project if these new nylons become 
popular and generally used. As Mr. 
Mather advisedly points out, “If 
foxhunting ladies could lead the 
way, it might help in setting the 
style.” This is particularly true as 
long haired furs, not particularly 














FARM COUPLE 
WANTED 


Farmer and wife wanted immediately 
for position on 120-acre farm, in 
Worthington Valley, Md. Man experi- 
enced in cattle and sheep; woman to 
help in house. Top wages. 


Answer by mail giving details as to 
experience, family and references. 


D. M. CULVER 
Brooklandville, Maryland 




















Bill Whitehead New 
Polo Star; Regulars 
Win Over Pittsfield 


Bill Goodrich 

An 18-year-old youngster, tall and 
rangy, made his high-goal indoor 
polo debut at the Squadron A 
armory, December 23. 

His efforts were lost in a 20 to 8 
rout of his team, Montoga, but his 
efforts over the four periods of play 
in fast company marked him as a 
comer in the years to come. 

Bill Whitehead, St. Andrews 
School, Middletown, Del., student 
started his major polo career. He is 
the son of Lyman T. and Kathleen 
Whitehead of Syosset, L. I. Put the 
youngster‘s name in the star of to- 
morrow pook. 

Montoga, named for his parents’ 
place, is derived from the last syll- 
ables in Belmont and Saratoga. 

The tow-headed teen-ager was 
paired with Al Parsells, 8-goal polo- 
ist, and Major Arthur Surkamp, who 
is assigned to the United States Mill- 
tary Academy at West Point. Bill 
scored 2 goals, Parsells § and Sur- 
kamp 1. 

Afterwards in the Squadron A 
locker rooms, and club, Bill’s name 
was on the lips of everyone who saw 
him play.- To the man they liked 
what they saw. His mother and fath- 
er were indeed proud as they should 
be. Bill’s grandmother and his sister 
Cynthia and her husband Chick 
looked on. 

The Montoga-Squadron A Ex- 
Members’ game, the opener of a 
doubleheader, was outstanding in 
another way. The Ex-Members came 
out on the long end of the score, the 
largest total for a team in a four- 
period match this season. Henry 
Lewis, III, Bob Ackerman and Philip 
Brady poured it on, gathering 7 
goals in the first period, 5 in the 
second, and 4 each in the last half. 

Lewis, riding at No. 1, scored 9 
goals, Ackerman 7 and Brady 4. 
Henry Untermeyer’ refereed the 
game. 

The Squadron A Regulars and 
Pittsfield squared off for the second 
time in as many weeks in the windup 
of the twinbill. Squadron A, unbeat- 
en, won for the second time over 
Pittsfield py 15 to 5. It was a good 
game, though the score would in- 
dicate a one sided affair. 

On the contrary, the game was 
well played by Pittsfield. An assort- 
ment of breaks could have changed 
the outcome. 

Paul Miller, Bill Rand and Walter 
Nicholls were terrific as the Regu- 
lars. The performances of Miller and 
Rand this season are the best for 
the No. 1 and No. 2 positions. Miller 
rattled 9 goals off the armory walls 
and Rand clouted 6. 

The victims—Herb Pennell, Zenas 
Colt and John Pflug—never stopped 
attacking. Behind 2 to 1 in the first 
period, Pittsfield took the rest period 
in the short end of a 5 to 2 count. 
Squadron A outplayed and outscored 
Pittsfield 6 to 1 in the third and by 
4 to 2 in the fourth periods. 





fashionable of recent years, are com- 
ing back. Unhappy, the Queen of 
England was seen recently at some 
event, comfortably wrapped up in 
long haired furs a most unfortunate 
occurrence for those who wish to 
preserve Br’er Fox for more serious 
eventualities. 








BUFF 
HUNTING 
BREECHES 


Imported English fine 
heavy Cavalry Twill, es- 
pecially designed for the 
Huntsman. 


$85 value; . 

Specially 0 

priced $42 
Ladies’ sizes 14-20 
Men’s sizes 30-42 

Washable 

Breeches... $1275 

a 


Everything for Riding 
Send for Catalog 
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POLO 


Colt was his teams top scorer with 
3. Pennell and Pflug made 1 each. 
Lyman Whitehead refereed, 





Big George Oliver spent several 
days in New York pefore heading 
for Delray Beach, Florida, 

The United States Polo Associa- 
tion, according to Henry Lewis, III, 
its secretary-treasurer, is drawing 
up big plans for the 1951 season 
which promises to be tlie best in post 
World War MII history. Lewis 
wouldn’t elaborate further. 


Indoor polo attendance at Squa- 
dron A is slightly off over last year. 
But, considering the dip attendances 
are taking in basketball, boxing and 
hockey in New York, polo turn-outs 
are encouraging. More Squadron A 
fans ask polo questions this year 
than in any other one. I know, I 
answer them over the public address 
system. 

There’s a newer 
group of followers. 


and younger 









These timely bulletins tell 
how to solve your lawn 
problems. Like one New 
Jersey reader says, “LAWN 
CARE is jampacked with good advice.” 
Send now for the current issue and learn 
how to start your lawn off right this 
Spring. Just drop a card to... 


OM Sexe & SONS CO 
72 Spring St, Marysville, O also Palo Alto, Cat 


FREE 2 year subscription 














BOOKS 


Published By 
The 
Blue Ridge Press 


For those who like good 
sporting books on hounds 
and hunting, horses and 
horsemen. 


Mason Houghland’s 
Gone Away 
$8.00 
Down to earth foxhunting. 
@ 

A. Henry Higginson’s 
Foxhunting 
$7.50 
Theory and Practice. 
.) 

A. Henry Higginson’s 
British and American 
Sporting Authors 
$15.00 


Short sketche s about all 
those men and women who 
have written our sporting 
literature. 


THE 
BLUE RIDGE PRESS 
Publisher of The Chronicle 


Berryville, Va. 





























BREEDING THE CHRONICLE 





Star Beacon... 
Gredentials of a Stallion 


Sire: *Blenheim II, sire of Derby winners in England, U.S. (2), and Italy. 














Dam: FAIR STAR, winner Pimlico Futurity, Selima Stakes. - 


Dam’s producing record: 
Dam of stakes winner STARETOR (Hollywood Derby, second in Ky. Derby), 4 
winners, including STAR GALLA, granddam of GAFFERY; producer STAR 
FAIRY, dam of stakes winners FAIRY HILL, FAIRY CHANT, FAIRY MAN- 
HURST (sire of Gaffery), also the stakes-placed Fairymant. 


Second dam’s producing record: 
ETOILE FILANTE, dam of stakes winners HIGH QUEST (Preakness, Wood 
Memorial, etc.), and EVENING TIDE, and the winning-producers EVENING 
SHADOW (dam of stakes winner HAMPDEN) and SARI, dam of stakes winner 
SARADA. ETOILE FILANTE is also dam of producer KING’S IDYLL (dam 
of Slide Rule, 10 wins and over $130,000). 


STAR BEACON, 1949, 1950, a leading sire: 
With his second crop racing in 1949, STAR BEACON was leading Virginia sire 
of two-year-old winners and races won, among those stallions whose get were con- 
ceived in that state. His 9 winners won a total of 20 races, including PATTY’S 
BEACON, a winner of 8 races in her initial season. STAR BEACON also was. 
placed 14th on the list of American Sires of Two-Year-Old Winners in races won. 
Additionally, his get have won in several seasons, and in the sprints and over a dis- 


tance of ground. 














1951 FEE: $250 -- LIVE FOAL 


(Property of a Syndicate) 





Standing at Brookmeade Standing at Shandon Farm 
GRAND ADMIRAL BY JIMMINY 
Fee: $750—Live Foal Fee: $1,200—Live Foal 
ST AR BE ACON Inquiries: H. B. Scott, Jr., Lexington, Ky. 


BROOKMEADE FARM 


Upperville | Virginia 








